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THE ARTS 


Russians React to Jazz 


In the July 1, 1960 issue of Komsomolskaya Pravda, its Kiev corres- 
pondent reported the formation of a “music patrol” which some of the 
conservatory students had created in order to help raise the level of per- 
formance among the city’s dance hall and restaurant bands specializing in 
jazz and other light music. The article elicited voluble comments pro and 
con, including some sharp attacks on the whole idea. The editors involved 
a ranking composer and musician, Y. Milyutin, in the controversy. His 
contribution (“On the Roots of ‘Lilies of the Valley,’ ‘The Lipsi’ and Good 
Jazz”), together with the letter that had triggered it, was printed in the 
September 22 issue. More correspondence followed. Eventually, on Decem- 
ber 25, the paper printed a sampling of the responses that had come in 
together with the conclusions it was able to draw from the whole discussion. 
We reprint the three articles in digest form. (Komsomolskaya Pravda, July 
1, September 22, December 25, 1960.) 


A Music Patrol 


This particular Komsomol patrol is doubtless the most lyri- 
cal that has ever appeared in Kiev streets. The city immedi- 
ately nicknamed it the “squad of nightingales.” 

Ore day some students of the conservatory came together 
to discuss the work of their young composers’ club. They had 
company—students from the university and factory Komsomol 
members. At first they all talked about the latest songs. Then 
the conversation turned to the music to which the city listens. 
And it soon became obvious that the concerts given by master- 
professionals are only a small part of the music absorbed day 
in, day out by the song-and dance-hungry citizens of Kiev. 

“You know, it can be really pitiful,” said Tamara Sinkhova, 
Komsomol member from the machine-tool plant. “You listen to 
a concert and you can hardly bear it: here a wrong note insults 
your ear, there the singing is so poor it hurts... .” 

“Why not take on supervision of all those inferior dance 
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hall bands, why not help the amateur musicians?” the conserva- 
tory Komsomol members decided. “We are perfectly competent 
to do this.” 


And that’s how the city’s music patrol was born. Its chief 
of staff is Vladimir Tilik, student in the conservatory’s depart- 
ment of composition. Presently all members of the patrol re- 
ceived special credentials from the Komsomol Central Committee. 

Before going out on their first “raid” the young people 
gathered at the Lenin Regional Committee of the Komsomol. 

The secretary, Victor Dubel, wished them well and saw 
them into the street. Then, breaking up into small groups, the 
fellows and girls scattered through the city. 


That night the regular patrons of popular restaurants prob- 
ably did not even notice the groups of young people seated at 
neighboring tables who listened carefully to the music, talked 
and made jokes and invited the girls to dance. 


Later on these boys and girls went up to the band leaders 
and presented their credentials. The leaders were amazed. Never 
before had they heard of such patrols. The Komsomol members 
began asking questions: Exactly why did a boogie-woogie theme 
turn up for no good reason in the middle of a familiar popular 
song? And was it necessary, or for that matter advisable, to 
jazz-up Glinka’s music? So discussion was initiated on questions 
embarrassing to the musicians. Then certain deplorable facts 
came to light: the bands, it seemed, were working without a 
repertory. 

The following evening the members of the patrol got to- 
gether again. They felt it was not enough to point out weak- 
nesses to the musicians, it was also necessary to give them help. 
The students reported their observations to the Ministry of 
Culture. They also decided themselves to draw up a repertory 
of model concert programs and to make these available to band 
leaders. Then someone came up with a bright new idea: how 
about making up a good professional dance hall band from 
among themselves and performing in the city? That way the 
local performers could learn through listening how to perform 
and what to perform, while at the same time audiences would 
become more critically demanding. 

This is how it all started. From then on young people in 
all the corners of the city grew familiar with the music patrol. 
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At the plants, in the factories, at the Darnitz silk combine the 
patrol also offered help to amateur performers. 

The leader of the choral group of the Red Rubber Plant, 
Maksimovich, became very excited and upset when he first met 
with the patrol. “What a fine piece of work you’ve invented for 
yourselves! We need your help like... .” 

Today Maksimovitch is always running to the conservatory. 
Classes aren’t even out, and there he is waiting for his volunteer 
consultants. Together they go to his factory and together they 
work with the singers. 

And Marianna Gorbatch and Tamara Kebtshuk, both patrol 
members, have become fast friends with the Red Rubbermakers. 
While on a routine “raid,” they discovered that the plant had 
once boasted an orchestra including special instruments of 
various nationalities but that the orchestra had eventually fallen 
apart. In a case like that advice is useless; one must get down 
to cases and work. Tamara and Marianna decided to revive the 
orchestra. Before long the girls and the plant Komsomol mem- 
bers had the first rehearsal organized. And the native instru- 
ments sang out joyously. ... 

Subsequently members of the patrol found out exactly 
which youth groups in the city needed their help. They under- 
took to work without pay with amateur art groups—choral 
groups, orchestras and bands—giving help and guidance. 

Now wherever the “squad of nightingales” has been, new 
choral collectives, new classical and national orchestras, new 
bands are formed. Wherever they have been the work of musical 
collectives improves. 

They have been nicknamed “squad of nightingales,” yet 
they are essentially stern, demanding, uncompromising. There 
are those who, frightened, try to justify themselves before the 
young group, and others who realize that the days of their 
potboiler “art” are numbered. But for the most part the patrol’s 
new acquaintances are grateful for its help, its cooperation. 
And the patrol continues to cover the city. How many interesting 
experiences they still anticipate! They intend to organize special 
weeks of Soviet, classical and light music in the city’s record 
stores, to familiarize themselves with the program plans of the 
music departments of the radio and television stations. Finally 
they plan to visit the factories manufacturing musical instru- 
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ments and to start paying attention to the quality of this most 
important industrial product. And so on and so on.... 


They have a great deal to do, these young propagandists of 
good music. 


Who Needs Music Patrols? 


Dear Editors: 


I was deeply shocked by your article in the July 1st issue 
entitled “A Music Patrol.” We all know that music has never 
mixed with politics: musicians are neutral on such matters. 
Every country has all types of orchestras—symphonic, cham- 
ber and jazz—which perform all manner of music. This is 
especially so in restaurants, where a person goes to have supper, 
relax and listen to tunes of his choosing. Let us assume the 
band is playing American songs (in response to the listeners’ 
demands) such as Lullabye, St. Louis Blues and so on. What 
now? Will Komsomol members interfere here too? Let them 
rather look to order in the streets and not try to butt in and 
offer their absurd advice in matters musical! Is it your idea 
that they are to forbid Eddie Rozner from performing Duke 
Ellington’s Caravan and Mood Indigo? 

(signed) B. FIRSANOV 
Artik, Armenia 


An Answer to B. Firsanov 


By Yuri Milyutin 


The editors of Komsomolskaya Pravda have turned over 
your letter to me, Comrade Firsanov, and asked that I answer 
you. 

It would be quite possible to answer in very few words, for 
the questions you raise, apparently believing them to be fresh, 
bold and sharp, have long been solved in the very course of 
things and the answers are quite clear. There is little here to 
argue about. But as one who has dedicated many years to music 
—particularly to what is popularly known as light music (and 
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believe me, it isn’t at all “light” or easy for the composer or 
the performing artist)—I want to take this opportunity, in 
answering you, to discuss certain aspects of music which will 
undoubtedly interest all our young people. 

It is my opinion that the music patrol organized in Kiev is 
no chance phenomenon. For in these days of extraordinary 
achievement and growth of our national economy, of technical 
advances and scientific development, the cultural interests of 
our people, especially our young people, are also mushrooming. 

There was a time when Komsomol patrols for keeping the . 
peace were a phenomenon resulting from the exigencies of the 
times. Does it not seem to you that it is again an exigency of 
the times which creates the idea of music patrols? I must con- 
fess that I myself am deeply in sympathy with the Kiev Kom- 
somol members. 

You write that you fear they will try to forbid performance 
of your favorite pieces. I take their project to mean something 
entirely different. The patrol is a public organization and has 
no administrative powers. Nor is the latter needed. There are 
special organizations in charge of dealing with cultural prob- 
lems. As for tastes, these are always a matter for discussion. 

I cast my vote for the patrol. I am delighted to find youth- 
ful initiative actively interested in having good music embellish 
our life. 

And now, Comrade Firsanov, I would like to argue with 
you about the heart of the matter. 

You write: “Music has never mixed with politics: musi- 
cians are neutral on such matters. .. .” Perhaps you are merely 
being thoughtless and, having casually voiced your opinion, do 
not even suspect how deeply you have wounded us composers 
and performing musical artists. 

For to be neutral in politics means in our time to be crea- 
tively sterile—to compose, to create no one knows for whom 
and to what purpose. Is there anything more bitter than for the 
artist not to know how his work is being received, and by whom; 
and whether he is liked or rejected! 

Music, and indeed all the arts, express man’s thoughts, his 
world orientation, his ideological and political outlook. 

As we take pen in hand or sit down to the piano, we com- 
posers and musicians are ever conscious of those for whom our 
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works are intended. I am here speaking not only of our Soviet 
artists who create for the people, unable to conceive of them- 
selves as being separate from them. Believe me, neither do 
Western composers, not even those who at first glance might 
seem empty of all ideology or, as you would have it, “neutrals,” 
create for themselves alone. They address themselves to definite 
audiences, to very special tastes. What’s more, they are anxious 
to shape those tastes and in this way to influence ideas and 
opinions, man’s very attitudes toward Sife. 

Lest I seem to you orthodox, I shall try to convince you 
by citing examples from various branches of the foreign music 
of which you appear to be so fond. 

Think of the song once written by a French officer, the 
composer Rouget de Lille, the Marseillaise, which hecame the 
French national anthem. Doesn’t it express the thoughts and 
feelings of the French people? Think of the songs of the Spanish 
people fighting for their independence and freedom against the 
fascist Franco regime. Think of the work of the German com- 
poser Hans Eisler, who wrote the fighting songs of the work- 
ing class to the words of progressive German poets, songs which 
sound particularly brilliant when sung by the talented German 
artist Ernst Busch. 

Now as to restaurants and restaurant music: 

You write: “A person goes to have supper, relax and listen 
to tunes of his choosing.” Does this mean that in a restaurant 
anything goes, regardless of whether public taste is being ruined 
or obviously perverted? Are restaurants outside the realm and 
the norms of our existence? 


Why should we reconcile ourselves with the fact that many 
restaurants have inferior bands, that what one hears there is 
vulgar music? 

“Light” music demands a high degree of craftsmanship for 
good performance, it needs fine technique, elegance, great care. 
Why hide our sins? In many of our restaurants and dance halls 
we find second-rate musicians who lack training, who have been 
taught badly or not at all; and it sometimes even happens that 
they make good musical compositions sound vulgar and awkward. 

You write that you are particularly fond of Lullabye and 
the St. Louis Blues. These aren’t bad pieces. But they must be 
well played. It is one thing to have them performed on the air 
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by first-class bands, and quite another to hear them done pot- 
boiler fashion by third-rate restaurant “ensembles.” 

It happens to matter a great deal to us that the music we 
hear in our world—whether the locale be a restaurant, dance 
hall, club, stadium or park of culture—be beautiful, tasteful, 
contemporary Soviet music. It is necessary to encourage and 
help our bands and orchestras in every way, not only through 
criticism but by concrete action. For instance it would be a good 
idea to publish more books about music-hall jazz and its instru- 
mentation, issue more scores, more orchestrations. Even more 
important, our composers ought to write more dance tunes. I 
am convinced that with more attention given to this aspect of 
Soviet music we shall free ourselves from the Western in- 
fluences so foreign to us and create instead our own jazz style. 

All these are problems not to be underestimated, problems 
which I know are of deep concern not only to Soviet musicians 
but to music lovers as well. 

It is no accident that in the German Democratic Republic, 
in Leipzig, the friendly cooperation of a ballet master and a 
composer resulted in the creation of a wholly new, contemporary 
dance in characteristic rhythm. I refer to the Lipsi, which is done 
in six-quarter time. This dance is becoming solidly established 
and the youth seems to enjoy it. 

I had occasion in May of this year to be present at the 
plenum of Bulgarian composers in Sofia. They were reviewing 
the popular song form and entertainment music. The question 
of creating new Bulgarian dance music was raised most sharply. 
The majority of those who spoke stressed the fact that while 
the contemporary Bulgarian song form is an unquestioned suc- 
cess, light instrumental music is lagging behind. 

Obviously we have no prohibition against American dance 
music—we hear it both over the radio and everywhere else. But 
it is also essential for us to create our own music—music based 
on our own way of life, national in character and Soviet in 
content. 

It is essential to encourage and popularize everything of 
value that has been written in the lighter vein. This may be 
accomplished by publishing more scores and orchestrations, doing 
more recordings and increasing their performance over the 
radio. Unfortunately Soviet dance music is not being dissemi- 
nated actively enough. This situation is being taken advantage 
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of by all manner of incompetents and dilettantes who corrupt 
the tastes of our young people with “compositions” which are 
a far cry from real art. This surely is a situation which it 
behooves us all to try to remedy. 

On this note I would like to end my answer to your letter, 
Comrade Firsanov. I am sure that you misunderstood the good 
beginning made by the Kiev Komsomol and that you misjudged 
the activities and purposes of the music patrol. 

One only hopes that the Komsomol members will effectively 
carry on their struggle against mediocrity, against middle-class 
sentimentality, against vulgarity on stage and in dance halls, 
and that music based on clear-cut ideas, on a joyous outlook on 
life, will soon sound everywhere in our communities. 


Soviet Jazz Awaits Its Composers 


By the Editors of Komsomolskaya Pravda 


Yuri Milyutin’s article in the September 22 issue has 
brought on an avalanche of letters, enough to fill six issues of 
this newspaper. Ninety-six per cent of the letters support his 
position. What do the other four per cent write? 

“What have our convictions to do with jazz?” write two 
correspondents from Gorky Region. “Does Milyutin propose to 
supply us with jazzed-up versions of our good old Russian 
Barynya and Kamarinskaya? We are yet to hear a single piece 
of jazz with national undertones!” 

The writers are obviously unaware of the fact that the best 
samples of jazz are woven of tunes which are national in char- 
acter. Is it possible to imagine Babadjanyan’s music divorced 
from Armenian folk melody, from the rhythms and tempos so 
characteristic of Transcaucasians? As for Barynya .. . it so 
happens that N. Minkh based his jazz variations on that very 
folk song, which was recorded stereophonically and played at 
the Soviet Pavilion during the New York Exhibition. 

No one has the slightest intention of deprecating jazz as 
created by American Negroes. Nor is anyone madman enough 
to condemn such fine pieces as the St. Louis Blues. The trouble 
is that anti-popular and anti-democratic forces have diverted 
modern American art from folk tradition and sent it into the 
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abyss of abstractionism and surrealism. American jazz has not 
escaped such pressure. Even the versatile Louis Armstrong has 
been forced to turn against the very principles which once helped 
him do his best work. Modern commercial jazz has lost contact 
with the milieu of its birth and with genuine jazz traditions. 

A Moscow worker wants to know: “What difference can it 
make whether the music we hear is a little better or a little 
worse?” An electrician from Leninabad suggests substituting 
recordings by the best of Soviet and foreign jazz and popular 
bands for live orchestras that “play false notes.” From Kutaisi 
comes the following comment: “The most popular dance floor 
in our city is the one at the silk mills. On Sundays it is crowded. 
But to call what is played there music would be an exaggeration.” 

And someone who timidly hides behind the anonymity of 
the signature, Students of the Odessa Polytechnic Institute, 
begins his letter with the paragraph: “We are shocked beyond 
words! Why do you presume to lecture us? We are perfectly 
capable of judging for ourselves what is good music and what is 
bad.” 

We disagree with many of the views expressed but point 
out that while the readers may be criticized for their lack of 
elementary musical taste, the responsibility isn’t theirs alone. 

The blame lies also with the schools, where suprisingly little 
time is allotted to musical education; it lies with the music de- 
partments of the Universities of Culture which have virtually 
ignored jazz, with the radio networks and motion picture studios. 

A couple of readers propose arranging series of lectures on 
modern jazz and its development and trends. This would be 
accomplished through the Universities of Culture and over the 
air. A good suggestion, but lectures are not enough. It is more 
important to hear good music than to talk about it. 

The time is long past when dark clouds hung over jazz 
music. But the approach to jazz as to something “not altogether 
proper” still exists. At the Kirov Youth Club in Moscow there 
is an amateur jazz music group. At its first meeting jazz, and 
nothing but jazz, was discussed. The floor was taken by members 
of the group, music school teachers and simply jazz music fans. 
Then the representative of the Komsomol district committee got 
up to speak. He gave some very sound advice on how to organize 
the group’s work. But not once during his 20-minute speech 
did he mention the words “jazz band” or “jazz music.” The 
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words seemed to be on the tip of his tongue, but he was hesitant 
to say them, using instead the terms “variety ensemble” or 
“light music.” 


There was a time when jazz was the very backbone of many 
films. Recall, for instance, The Merry Fellows. But nowadays 
whenever film producers resort to jazz, they only do it a gross 
disservice. 


As one reader remarks with great justice, “In many films 
—and this applies to the stage as well—the ‘hero’ is invariably 
fond of symphonic music while the ‘villain’ is crazy about jazz. 
I have yet to see a single ‘hero’ fond of jazz. And if the ‘villain’ 
does like symphonies, you may be sure he will turn good in the 
end.” 

All this snubbing of jazz begets pseudo-jazz, imitations, 
cheap recordings made on x-ray film. One result is speculation 
in tapes of the worst possible quality. 

The Kiev youth have organized their musical patrols as 
part of their fight against banality. They champion good taste. 
Still, a number of our readers fail to grasp this. 

“Putting music organizations under the aegis of music 
students may be equated with entrusting the students of techni- 
cal institutes with the solution of space flight problems,” writes 
one passionate devotee of light -music. But where has it ever 
been stated that the music patrols are to have control over music 
organizations? They have no managerial functions. It is not up 
to them either to sanction or to forbid. 

As for the objection that tastes in music must not be forced 
on people, we have this to say: 

What if people’s tastes are downright bad? Should we just 
stand back and look on? Hardly. This is where the music patrols 
may best step in. They can become organizers of musical eve- 
nings, of informal talks and lectures on all vital musical issues. 
They can also be the popularizers of new works by Soviet com- 
posers. 

Another reader writes in: “Many composers say we need 
good jazz, but they don’t do anything about it.” And a group 
adds its collective comment: “We are for national jazz. Let it be 
introduced into the life of our young people.” 

What does the Union of Soviet Composers have to say about 
these wholly justifiable demands voiced by our readers? 








PSYCHIATRY 


A Soviet View of Group Therapy 


By N. V. Ivanov 


The author, who is Chief of the Department of Psychiatry at the S. M. 
Kirov Institute of Medicine at Gorky, compares the theory and practice of 
group therapy in the West and in the Soviet Union. This article appeared in 
a recent issue of a Soviet psychiatry journal. All citations from American 
and English sources have been retranslated from the Russian and footnote 
references deleted. (“On the Theory of Soviet Collective Psychotherapy,” 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii imeni S. S. Korsakova, 1960, No. 10.) 


The influence of the group upon the personality manifests 
itself to the highest degree in a socialist society. The principle 
of collectivism corresponds to the consciousness of Soviet people 
growing up on the basis of socialist relationships and comradely 
cooperation. At the same time the significance of the personality 
is particularly great in our society. It is no accident, therefore, 
that in Soviet medicine an individualized approach to the patient 
has achieved its highest development. 

The foregoing is of fundamental importance in formulating 
a theory of group psychotherapy, which should be so organized 
that, along with a positive employment of collectivism, the prin- 
ciple of a rigorously individual approach is in no way violated. 

The elaboration of a methodology for group psychotherapy 
began at the same time in our country and abroad, and during 
its early period pursued the purely practical objectives of treat- 
ing specific illnesses. 

In 1904 the Russian physician I. V. Viazemskii applied a 
distinctive approach to the hypnotherapy of alcoholism. Having 
assembled a group of five or six patients, he would place one of 
them in a state of hypnotic sleep as the others looked on, then 
do the same with the second, and so on. This represented the 
foundation of group hypnotherapy employing the factor of col- 
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lectivity—the mutual influence of the patients upon each other 
in reinforcing suggestibility. 

In 1905 the American physician J. H. Pratt began his work 
with tuberculars, assembling them into an organized group, ex- 
plaining to them the nature of their illness, and pointing out 
the necessary therapeutic measures and the rules of the regimen 
of treatment. American group psychotherapy has its origin in 
this work of Pratt. 

In 1908 the American physician Emerson .began his work 
with groups of children suffering from loss of appetite. The 
children were brought together daily with their parents. The 
reason for the absence of a weight gain in one child or another 
was carefully elucidated, and a distinctive situation of play 
competition was established which helped to carry out the thera- 
peutic regimen. 

In 1909 G. N. Netkachev published in St. Petersburg his 
striking monograph on the group therapy of stuttering. He or- 
ganized a group of stammerers whose ability at oral communica- 
tion expanded as the members of the group shared each other’s 
progress and lapses. As a consequence, a stage in the treatment 
was reached at which, in the author’s words, “it proved useful 
to cast the patient out into the face of all the hazards of life, 
for it is only in struggle that he will be able to test himself and 
develop the required firmness of character.” 

In 1911 J. L. Moreno, working with children in the parks 
of Vienna, devised a special game situation that represented 
the foundation of his method of psychodrama. 

In 1909 L. C. Marsh began to accumulate material on group 
psychotherapy, on the basis of which he published his conclu- 
sions in 1931. 


During the same period (1910-1914) V. M. Bekhterev was 
busily accumulating clinical observations which served as the 
foundation for establishing the systematic application of collec- 
tive hypnotherapy for alcoholism, including not only hypnotic 
seances for the group as a whole, but a system of consultations 
with the physician designed to orient the patients to a conscious 
opposition to their morbid desire. 

Studies in group psychotherapy published prior to 1917 
both here and abroad are typified by certain common characteris- 
tics. They posed a specific practical goal, that of employing the 
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combination of patients into a group for the purpose of increas- 
ing the influence of the physician in the direction of a more con- 
scious adherence by the patients to the prescribed therapy. Each 
investigator posed his problem in terms of a particular illness. 

By the twenties of the present century an adequate body 
of observations had been accumulated and the need for drawing 
theoretical conclusions therefrom had arisen. From that time on 
the paths followed by scientific investigation here and abroad 
took fundamentally opposite directions, a fact that is directly 
and wholly related to the historic development of science in the 
Soviet Union and abroad. 


In the United States, and subsequently in England, the 
elaboration of problems of group psychotherapy tended to de- 
part from directly clinical problems. The principal objective of 
combining patients into groups came to be the problem of creat- 
ing new social relationships among their members. For ex- 
ample, J. W. Klapman wrote that the group should constitute 
for the patient his “society No. 2,” in which he should “experi- 
ence his relationship to life from scratch.” Exceedingly broad 
goals of a general societal nature began to be viewed within the 
framework of group therapy. Thus, during the war American 
soldiers were organized into special groups on the assumption 
that “it would thereby be easier to reveal hostile moods and 
guilt feelings . . . discipline is significantly improved by group 
therapy.” 

In 8. R. Slavson’s 1956 monograph, The Fields of Group 
Psychotherapy, we read that these fields cover not only illnesses 
such as narcotic addiction, alcoholism and allergy, but also such 
problems as group relations among students, motherhood, mar- 
riage, and marital problems. Another American, M. Becker, 
created a therapy group to “overcome hostility among siblings.” 

This expansion of the group method into all areas of human 
existence has led to the organization of groups in which efforts 
are made to control the relationships of human beings in the 
most varied fields—groups that combine labor, sports, games 
and the like. 


As a consequence these groups acquire the structure of 
particular subject-area societies whose participants encounter 
each other as members of this special society, undertake mutual 
obligations to sustain the common interests of their society, and 
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so forth. Thus, L. C. Marsh gave his method of group therapy 
the character of community center activities within a psychiatric 
hospital. Meetings were attended by as many as 500 patients and 
hospital personnel; they were conducted after the fashion of 
religious gatherings, with choral singing, reading aloud, the 
reading of letters of gratitude from persons who had recovered, 
etc. It is no accident that Marsh titled his monograph generaliz- 
ing this experience Group Therapy of Psychoses by the Psycho- 
logical Equivalent of Rebirth. 

J. Bierer, working on the same level of creating “new re- 
lationships,” organized clubs in the hospitals of London where 
readings, lectures, athletics, and games such as cards are con- 
ducted in the course of the therapy. 

Generalizing, it may be said that abroad the method of 
group psychotherapy, having arisen on the basis of the practical 
requirements of clinical practice, then abandoned the latter and 
acquired the nature of a method directed to the solution of pri- 
marily social problems and the adjustment. of the most diverse 
disharmonies of human relationships. 

Soviet group psychotherapy has always retained a strictly 
clinical approach. 

It is entirely understandable that under the conditions of 
capitalist society the idea of creating synthetic groups designed 
to “harmonize” human relationships has found so large a num- 
ber of adherents. In capitalist society the need for the individual 
to fight for his position in life is the primary factor determining 
the peculiar alienation of man, a man who is surrounded by 
more competitors than co-workers. The problem of organizing 
one’s personal life is the problem that gives rise to the greatest 
concern. It is understandable that when some personality im- 
balance is present, the group created by the doctor may, in view 
of the disorganized nature of the patient’s life, acquire the 
psychological significance of an agency that at least temporarily 
removes from the patient the responsibility for his path in life, 
for the group discusses the “burning” problems of life and gives 
the appearance of having clarified them. For some period of 
time the patient is freed of the need to resolve his major prob- 
lems. The group offers him a place in the system of relationships 
that has come into being within it. At least for a time, the feeling 
of solidarity with other members of the group creates an illusion 
of escape from the situation that has caused the traumatic situ- 
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ation, an illusion of new possibilities in life. Here we find the 
principal cause of the success and the wide popularity of “thera- 
peutic” groups functioning in the widest varieties of fields. 

Under a socialist order the most important aspects of the 
social development of the personality are provided for by the 
government, and the clinician has no reason to substitute gener- 
al social problems for clinical ones. The principal objectives of 
group psychotherapy abroad—the establishment of more har- 
monious relationships among human beings—are achieved in 
our country by our society’s organizations, and the fact that 
man participates in a collective during all periods of his life. 
Therefore, there has been no period in the development of group 
psychotherapy during which we have advanced the problem 
of organizing a group with the function of a “society No. 2,” 
and the methods of Soviet psychotherapy have been developed 
in the direction of adding depth to the directly clinical objectives 
of alleviating or completely eliminating morbid phenomena, of 
returning the patient as rapidly as possible to his primary ac- 
tivity in society as a member of a production team. 


* * * 


After the great October Socialist Revolution, V. M. Bekh- 
terev’s method of group hypnotherapy for alcoholism became 
highly popular. It was pursued in accordance with his instruc- 
tions on the need to perfect the method “a) in the direction of 
therapy by persuasion, and b) in the direction of therapy by 
autosuggestion.” 

A. G. Stoiko and E. I. Dubnikov developed a group method 
of hypnotherapy for smokers founded on Bekhterev’s method, 
combining explanation and sessions of hypnotherapy. 

In the 1920’s, I. I. Tartakovskii continued the work begun 
by Netkachev and organized groups for “collective self-therapy 
for stuttering,” in which he gave its members considerable lati- 
tude for social relationships and conducted planned instruction 
in methods of mastering the slow speech required in this therapy. 

In 1937 V. G. Bozhovskii and Turevskii began to assemble 
groups of pregnant women for the purpose of collective hypno- 
therapy to eliminate the pain of childbearing. Starting in 1935 
M. V. Vigdorovich conducted systematic group hypnotherapy 
with pregnant women for the same purpose. 

Basing themselves upon the work of K. I. Platonov and his 
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students P. P. Istomin and I. P. Tsvetkov on painless labor in- 
duced by hypnosis, I. Z. Velvovskii, V. A. Ploticher and E. A. 
Shug developed the method of psycho-prophylactic painless 
childbirth that has now won recognition in many countries. Their 
method includes explanatory meetings with the physician and 
instruction in various procedures, the concentrated performance 
of which leads to the overcoming of fear of childbearing and 
facilitates painless labor. 

In 1926 V. A. Giliarovskii generalized the experience ac- 
quired in group psychotherapy of neuroses under the conditions 
of hospital treatment, and D. S. Ozeretskovskii did likewise for 
the treatment of obsessive neuroses by Giliarovskii’s method. 

In 1930 B. N. Birman published a paper on his system of 
group psychotherapy of neuroses, including a critical examina- 
tion of neurotic situations characteristic of groups of persons. 

In 1932 A. I. Druzhinin and in 1936 M. G. Itkin reported 
on their methods of group psychotherapy for neuroses under out- 
patient conditions. 

In 1935 the present author developed his ideas regarding 
courses of group psychotherapy of neuroses in the psychoneuro- 
logical dispensaries. 

The data adduced here clearly demonstrate that the course 
followed by Soviet group psychotherapy is that of a careful 
development of specific clinical problems. 

The different conditions under which group psychotherapy 
progressed in our country and abroad stem not only from the 
different paths of development, but from fundamental differences 
in the points of departure regarding a general theory of the 
personality and the resulting principal objectives of group psy- 
chotherapy. 

The acceptance of the Freudian concept of the personality 
is typical of the majority of the representatives of group psy- 
chotherapy abroad. This asserts the existence of a structure on 
three levels, comprising the unconscious id, which is the sphere 
of the instinct, the conscious, or ego, which is the area of orienta- 
tion, and the superego, a superstructure determining the moral 
and ethical organization of the personality and having the func- 
tion of constant inhibition of the instinctive tendencies of the id. 

From this concept of the personality and in accordance 
with the requirements of psychoanalysis, the principal objec- 
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tive of psychotherapy is derived—the attainment of an equilib- 
rium involving subordination of these layers of the personality, 
and particularly of the mutually contradictory superego and 
id. Thus, for example, Slavson states in so many words that 
the fundamental objective of psychotherapy consists of “estab- 
lishing intrapsychic equilibrium among the active id, ego, and 
superego.” 

For psychotherapy to accept this objective naturally re- 
sults in the assertion that the establishment of this intra- 
psychic equilibrium may be approached only analytically, via 
the “cathartic process aimed at reaching the genetic causes,” 
i.e., by mutual “discovery” within the group of various complexes 
which have been forced into the subconscious. 

From this, to cite an instance, arises Slavson’s principle that 
the fundamental factor uniting the group is the “nature of the 
pathology and the core of the problem,” i.e., in the final analysis, 
not the specific clinical picture of the disease but the “buried” 
tendencies of the subconscious, which in his opinion govern the 
appearance of a neurosis or somatic illness (when examined from 
the viewpoint of psychosomatic medicine). 

The position of the modern neo-Freudians differs little from 
the basic Freudian conception. It merely ascribes somewhat less 
significance to the role of sexuality. However, it dogmatically 
accepts the concept of the Oedipus complex; it holds that in- 
fantile tendencies in childhood are significant for the develop- 
ment of neuroses in the adult, and so on. 

In the light of these conceptions of the basic objective of 
psychotherapy, practical work in the therapy group consists es- 
sentially of a psychoanalytic setting, the object of which is the 
mutual discussion of “complexes” as revealed by each member of 
the group to the others. Many American investigators see the ad- 
vantage of the group method as lying specifically in the fact 
that at such sessions a “free discussion” occurs that is facilitated 
by the circumstance that the patient offers less resistance to the 
group than to a physician “father symbol.” American writers, 
who greatly exaggerate the therapeutic and “cleansing” effect 
of catharsis, regard as a positive aspect of work with a group 
the maximum possible psychological stripping of the partici- 
pants, leading in practice to a discussion of “problems” whose 
intimate and personal character should normally render them 
out of the question for group discussion. Let us confine ourselves 
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to a single example from Slavson’s book, The Fields of Group 
Psychotherapy. 

This writer combines brides and bridegrooms-to-be in a 
single group. The physician begins by discussing “the fears and 
misgivings that induce inhibition of the sexual function.” In this 
respect participation in the group does have a certain rational 
aspect. But the author deems the most important phase to be 
the subsequent “free” expression of the patients on such sub- 
jects as the relationships between children and parents, and the 
influence of these relationships upon the “ability to love.” As an 
example of “successful” work in such a group, the author cites the 
fact that a young man admitted that he had engaged in mastur- 
bation in the past, at which point one of the girls in the group 
reported that she had witnessed the act of masturbation on the 
part of 4 man, and so on. 

This clearly indicates how fundamentally foreign all these 
theoretical propositions are to the principles of Soviet psychology 
and psychotherapy. 

Since the twenties Soviet psychologists and psychotherapists 
have advanced the concept that the essence of the personality 
is social, and that the particular social environment and societal 
relationships of the given individual are of decisive importance 
as the factors shaping that which is specific in his personality. 

The Soviet psychologist and psychotherapist believe that 
what is fundamental in the structure of the personality is con- 
sciousness, the human being’s conscious relationship to his en- 
vironment, a relationship that arises in the specific social con- 
ditions of his individual development. As a consequence of ill- 
ness, particularly of conditions such as neuroses, a human 
being’s relationships may acquire a non-harmonious character, 
but they remain conscious, and therefore the fundamental ob- 
jective of psychotherapy lies not in having the patient recognize 
“his suppressed desires and affects,” but in seeing to it that 
as a consequence of psychotherapeutic influences he changes his 
attitude toward the illness that has arisen, becomes capable of 
active, conscious opposition to particular symptoms, and elimi- 
nates the conditions inhibiting recovery. 

In order to carry out this function, the assignment of 
patients to groups in Soviet psychotherapy is based not on a 
“community of problems” which has to be discovered analyti- 
cally, but on the basis of clinical similarities of the illnesses, so 
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as to facilitate a reversal of the direction of their development 
by employing the positive influence of the group upon the per- 
sonality. 

Under socialism the decisive influence in the formation 
and development of the personality is exercised by the collective 
at all stages of life. The specific conditions of formation of the 
personality and the principal features of the relationships that 
arise are entirely determined by the influences of the collective. 
This produces an important characteristic, namely, that various 
influences of the external environment have a greater real signi- 
ficance for the personality if they are supported by the collective. 

In its concrete application to psychotherapy this determines 
the advantages of the psychotherapeutic influence of the physi- 
cian directed not at a single patient, but at a group of patients 
who have been brought together because they present a similar 
clinical picture. The physician’s corrective and explanatory con- 
ferences directed at the group are of considerably greater signi- 
ficance and carry much more weight for the patient than when 
the same things are pointed out on the basis of individual con- 
tact. Advice given by the physician in private meetings is often 
not fully applied by the patient because he is convinced that the 
physician always has the duty to console, and therefore that 
he cannot state the “real truth” regarding the severity of the 
illness. However, when a doctor’s explanations are directed at 
the group they are taken as a serious scientific generalization 
and are then discussed by the members of the group with 
greater confidence. This significantly improves the psychothera- 
peutic contact established and the efficacy of the influence ex- 
ercised by the physician. 

A second advantage of the therapy group lies in the fact 
that in discussing the material presented to them in the physi- 
cian’s psychotherapeutic conferences, the patients are in a posi- 
tion to observe the various degrees of improvement undergone 
by particular members of the group, and this in turn is highly 
significant for the creation of a psychotherapeutic atmosphere 
in the group, because a patient, in the words of V. A. Giliarov- 
skii, “always believes another patient more than he does the 
doctor.” 

The therapy group is a collective which promotes the con- 
scious reevaluation of the experiences involved in the illness, a 
consistent activation of the patient in the direction of resistance 
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to the morbid symptoms, and the full involvement of the patient 
into productive activity. 

This predetermines the fundamental difference in the prin- 
ciple upon which the entire system of psychotherapy within the 
group is organized in our country and abroad. What is of prime 
importance for psychotherapists abroad is the “free” mutual 
exposure of their “complexes” by the patients. The Soviet psy- 
chotherapist builds collective psychotherapy on the basis of the 
guiding and directing role of the physician, whose job it is to 
provide conscious discussion, assimilation and application by the 
members of the group of his explanations and instructions with 
respect to treatment and other measures tending to modify and 
overcome the disease. This does not require the patients to reveal 
the “secrets of their psyches” to each other. The group con- 
stitutes a unified collective whose members give each other active 
assistance in carrying out the physician’s instructions, and this 
is made easier by the acceptance of a common goal and by the 
mutual positive emotional influence of the patients upon each 
other. 

For example, in the treatment of neuroses the group will 
discuss the nature of neuroses as a functional disease, the sig- 
nificance of organizing the personality for active resistance to 
neurotic symptoms, the significance of training the nervous 
processes and of activization in labor, all of which is done on 
the basis of clinical examples and analysis of the traumatic 
significance of actual occurrences in life, but of course without 
specifically pointing to persons present in the group of patients. 
Discussion of the information presented by the physician 
usually causes the patients to attempt a critical discussion of 
the special features of their respective individual situations. 
This is conducted by the physician through individual sessions 
with the patients, in friendly psychotherapeutic interviews, in 
which the specific instructions given by the doctor with respect 
to the individual patient acquire particular effectiveness, facili- 
tating the activization of the patient and his complete social 
rehabilitation. 

In place of the retrospective emphasis of group psycho- 
therapy abroad, the Soviet psychotherapist is concerned with 
the active mobilization of the personality and of its compen- 
satory powers on the basis of the elaboration of new connections, 
the conditioning of nervous processes, and the objective of cre- 
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ating new, powerful dynamic structures which, insofar as they 
are the more powerful, are capable in accordance with the law of 
induction of extinguishing and destroying the pathologically 
dynamic structures that have given rise to the illness. 

Thus, with respect to the fundamental theoretical points of 
departure—the view of personality and the objectives of col- 
lective psychotherapy—we may also observe the existence 
of a polar opposition between the views existing in our 
country and abroad. We can, therefore, understand why the direc- 
tions typical of contemporary group psychotherapy abroad are 
alien to us. 

The polar opposition noted here between the fundamental 
theoretical views regarding the essence of collective psycho- 
therapy produces an equally profound difference in the psycho- 
therapeutic methods used and the basic procedures of medical 
work in the group. 

This difference is particularly clear if we compare the views 
of psychotherapists on the nature of the decisive and controlling 
factors in the dynamics of the psychotherapeutic process. Thus, 
for example, Slavson views the critical factors in the process 
of psychotherapy as: a) mutual transfer relationships, b) 
catharsis, c) self-recognition (reinforcement of the ego), and 
d) tests of reality. Disregarding his frank employment of Freud- 
ian terminology, it will be noted that the author asserts the 
major motive forces of psychotherapy to be catharsis and trans- 
ference, without which, in his opinion, it is impossible to guide 
patients to more appropriate goals in life, i.e., to lead them to 
“passing the tests of reality.” 

L. Bender employs a method similar to that of B. N. Birman. 
The group discusses the history of the illness of the patients 
present without naming the various individuals. However, this 
communion occurs only during the first stage of the work when, 
in Bender’s view, a process of “intellectualization” occurs. Next, 
there should follow “transfer from patient to patient,” followed 
by “catharsis,” and it is only subsequent to this that “mutual 
influence by the group” is possible. 

In Schilder’s system of group psychotherapy the chief ele- 
ments for discussion with patients in a group are regarded as: 
a) the need to love and be loved, b) the tendency to retain one’s 
own position, c) the tendency to preservation of the integrity 
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of the organism, and d) the tendency to destroy objects and 
other persons. 

It is not difficult to discover in these formulations the Freud- 
ian tendency to “reveal the instincts,” the tendency toward 
aggression, narcissism, etc. 

Even in work with children, in which it appears it would be 
difficult to eliminate the guiding role of the psychotherapist, 
American psychotherapists strive to assure “free” behavior by 
children in treatment groups, behavior in which “destructive 
tendencies and aggressions might react” without restraint. The 
Americans M. Stranahan, C. Schwartzman and E. Atkin, who 
assembled children in the 13 to 15 age group, note the following 
stages in therapy: a) an initial phase of good behavior, b) a 
stormy phase of revelation of experiences, c) the awakening of 
positive feelings and identification with the physician, and d) 
the phase of group solidarity. Thus, here too the object is “free 
and uninhibited” revelation of experience, and not a conscious 
elaboration of group solidarity by the creation of a community 
of interest. 

By focusing upon the subconscious and determining the 
success of psychotherapy primarily in accordance with the degree 
to which the physician prepares the conditions for catharsis in 
the course of the treatment, writers abroad orient the physician 
not toward a reinforcement of societal relationships, not toward 
activization of the patient in a social medium, but upon a 
peculiar cataloguing in the consciousness of the patient of all 
the hidden tendencies dictated by the subconscious. This ex- 
plains why the essence of the psychotherapeutic influence is 
wholly different than it is with us. 

All writers in our country who have worked with alcoholics 
in groups for collective psychotherapy have attached importance 
to motivated suggestion in the process of hynotic therapy, and 
even greater importance to revealing to the patient the social 
aspects of alcoholism. The significance of the actual social envi- 
ronment and social activization in the therapy of alcoholism 
would appear to be so self-evident as not to require proof. But 
read what this same Slavson deems to be primary in the path- 
ology of alcoholism: “. . . these people have weak egos; they are 
dependent, frightened, and surrender at times in the face of 
the demands posed by life. They display female identification, 
with a tendency toward homosexuality, and are highly mas- 
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ochistic.” It is hardly necessary to cite other examples to illus- 
trate the astronomical distance between this concept of what 
is “basic’”’ to alcoholism in foreign thinking and in our own. 

In the light of the foregoing, the fundamental difference 
between the directions of group psychotherapy here and abroad 
which we noted at the beginning of this article seems entirely 
natural and historically conditioned. 

On the basis of the experience accumulated in the group 
psychotherapy of neuroses, we may list the most important 
directions to be followed in the course of psychotherapeutic 
work with patients. 


1. The combination of patients into an organized treatment 
group, with the purpose of familiarizing them with the nature 
of their illness and strengthening their conviction that they can 
be cured because their ailment is functional in nature, has to 
be validated in medical terms. 

2. There should be discussion of the problem of the relation 
of the patient to the illness that has arisen. In the course of 
this, the physician reveals the significance of nervous anxiety, 
depressive or hypochondriac states as factors tending to per- 
petuate the neurotic syndrome. 

8. Discussion of various clinical variants of the process of 
reversa] of a neurosis, causing the patients to turn their atten- 
tion from the characteristic emphasis upon their illness to the 
recognition of various initial symptoms of recovery. 

4. Discussion with the patients (subsequent to a general 
review of their situation) of their conditions of life and of the 
traumatic experiences that gave rise to their neurosis, as well 
as the real conditions inhibiting recovery. The clinical data 
presented by the physician makes it easier for the patient to 
undertake the required critical review of many aspects of his 
life, as a consequence of which particular occurrences in his life 
may lose their traumatizing significance. In so doing, and con- 
trary to the situation of catharsis, the discussion as applied 
to the specific patient is conducted not in a group but in the 
course of an individual meeting with the physician under con- 
ditions of consciously mutual discussion. 

5. Active instruction of the patients in specific methods of 
counteracting neurotic symptoms or abstracting from them. 
This is achieved by activizing the personality in the direction 
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of correcting those experiences and courses of behavior that 
represent changed patterns resulting from the illness, reinforce- 
ment of confidence in one’s own powers and, stemming from 
this, a greater social activization and purposefulness. 

The clinical data we have accumulated testify to the high 
effectiveness of group psychotherapy of neuroses when the above 
critical factors are ensured in the course of the psychotherapy, 
as a consequence of which a clear process of reversal of the 
illness is achieved without the stages which foreign writers 
deem to be essential (catharsis and identification). 

By working within the framework of concepts of clinical 
psychiatry, revealing to the patients the fundamentals of our 
knowledge of neuroses based on the data provided by the Pavlov 
school; by illustrating, with specific clinical examples, the path- 
ogenic significance of various events in life; by emphasizing 
the need for active and conscious participation of the patient in 
the shaping of the regimen constituting the treatment, the phy- 
sician guides the members of the group to the point of percep- 
tible change in their neurotic states, as a consequence of which 
active resistance to the disease takes on primary significance. 
The physician thus assures the necessary rebuilding of the 
personality of the patient and achieves the activization of his 
conscious ego. 

We may thus speak with confidence of the validity of group 
psychotherapy which rests on strictly clinical objectives and 
remains within the sphere of concepts of clinical psychiatry, of 
the Soviet school of psychology, without any need for the ap- 
proaches of “depth” psychology or the employment of elements 
of Freudian psychoanalysis. 

For the Soviet clinician, group psychotherapy is not an 
end in itself or a method replacing all the other methods of 
psychotherapy. Group therapy is one of many methods in psy- 
chotherapy having specific points of superiority derived from 
the favorable influence of the group upon the patient, but it 
does not in any way replace the methods of individual psycho- 
therapy. Moreover, in many cases it can only be employed as 
a preliminary stage preceding subsequent, deeper individual 
psychotherapy. 

Our experience has demonstrated that even in severe neu- 
rotic conditions of long standing, individual psychotherapy is 
considerably facilitated if the patients have first gone through 
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a course of collective psychotherapy. The picture of the nature 
of the illness obtained in the process of group therapy, the un- 
derstanding of the objectives of the course of treatment, and 
the fostering of reliance upon resistance to neurotic symptoms 
cause the patient to be considerably more susceptible to the 
highly individualized psychotherapeutic influences to which he 
is subsequently subjected. 


The question may arise as to whether it is really possible 
to conduct group therapy in a manner that does not contradict 
the fundamental requirement of the rigorously individual ap- 
proach inherent in Soviet medicine. The history of Soviet group 
therapy permits this question to be answered in the affirmative 
with confidence. In all the variants of group therapy—in the 
methods of G. D. Netkachev, V. A. Giliarovskii, B. N. Birman 
and others—the principle of the individualized approach has 
been rigidly adhered to, for the guiding role of the physician 
has been combined with individual contact with each of the 
members of the group. 

The combination of the collective method and the principle 
of an individualized approach to the patient is readily achievable 
if the following organizational principles are adhered to: ad- 
vance study of each member of the group before the course of 
group therapy is begun; repeated sessions with each patient, in 
the course of which the physician discusses with the patient 
(insofar as they apply to him and on the basis of specific data) 
the questions that had been the subjects of discussion in the 
group meetings. When all these conditions are met the effect of 
the psychotherapeutic influence brought to bear is substantially 
reinforced. 


On the basis of the foregoing, we may assert that the prin- 
ciples of Soviet group therapy have now had adequate theoretical 
validation and that their application in clinical practice is en- 
tirely justified. 








Development of 


Neuropsychiatric Dispensaries 
in the RSFSR 


By T. E. Goldovskaya and I. S. lolovich 


This article from a Soviet psychiatry journal reports on the psychiatric 
services available to the Soviet population and provides some data on the 
frequency of mental illness in the largest Soviet republic. (Zhurnal Nevro- 
patologii i Psikhiatrii imeni S. S. Korsakova, 1960, No. 9.) 


The clinical or out-patient treatment of neuropsychiatric 
illness, first organized forty years ago (soon after the creation 
of the Soviet health service), has since become a smoothly func- 
tioning system with its own dispensaries specializing in preven- 
tion and treatment. 

The number of out-patient neuropsychiatric institutions in 
the country has increased considerably over the past 10 to 12 
years. This, plus the establishment of regional dispensaries ad- 
ministering to the rural population, the advances of clinical 
psychiatry, and the progress made in the treatment of mental 
illness have done much to alter the nature of the work being 
done by the neuropsychiatric dispensaries. The latter are now 
entering a new phase of development. Their work is extremely 
varied, its therapeutic aspects being closely correlated with 
prophylactic social measures. The scope of their therapeutic- 
diagnostic work has steadily broadened in recent years. More 
and more dispensaries are offering systematic therapy for schizo- 
phrenia and chronic alcoholism. Their medical staffs are pro- 
viding regular consultations to the general medical institutions 
in their districts. The dispensaries have introduced social serv- 
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ices of all kinds and maintain contact with their patients through 
visiting nurses, who follow up the cases on record in the home. 
They are also participating in the guardianship and care of 
mentally ill people no longer fit to engage in socially useful work. 

Hospital treatment is strictly coordinated with post-hospital 
follow-up and care. In the work therapy shops maintained by 
the dispensaries patients who have retained at least a partial 
ability to work are taught suitable trades and helped to find 
jobs. It must be admitted, however, that their scope is greatly 
limited by the lack of specialized facilities in the shops under 
the Ministry of Social Security. 

The committees of labor, military service and legal experts 
associated with the dispensaries are also doing important work. 
The dispensaries take an active part in bringing to light mental 
cases among the population and conduct constant check-ups of 
the cases on their records. Another important activity is the 
psycho-prophylactic educational work they conduct in factories, 
offices and farms which is designed to spread knowledge about 
mental hygiene. 

All neuropsychiatric dispensaries in the Russian Federa- 
tion are conducted on the principle of district medical services, 
keep a continuous record of their cases, and provide not only 
medical but also all kinds of social service assistance. 

The number of dispensaries (independent institutions, as 
well as dispensaries attached to neuropsychiatric hospitals, dis- 
trict clinics and general somatic hospitals) has grown steadily 
over the years. By 1959 there were 120 such dispensaries in the 
RSFSR, 80 of them independent neuropsychiatric dispensaries. 
In addition, the network of general somatic clinics included about 
600 neuropsychiatric offices. 

Some regions, among them Ivanovo, Kemerovo, Moscow, 
Saratov, Sverdlovsk and Chelyabinsk, have several neuropsychi- 
atric dispensaries each. 

Moscow Region has had an extensive network of district 
neuropsychiatric offices ever since 1930. The time has come to 
organize the lower rung of out-patient psychiatric services in 
the rural localities. To satisfy that need, a number of regions 
(Vladimir, Kemerovo, Lipetsk, Riazan, Stavropol, Tambov, etc.) 
have established neuropsychiatric offices in the inter-district 
clinics, while the neuropathologists working in these clinics have 
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been given additional psychiatric training. In Vladimir, Keme- 
rovo and Lipetsk regions the district neuropsychiatrists have 
held special ten-day sessions to discuss this new work. Other 
regions in the RSFSR should also see to the training of district 
specialists who will work under the direction of the regional 
neuropsychiatric dispensaries, for without such specialists psy- 
chiatric patients cannot be readily diagnosed and hospitalized 
in time; it is difficult to follow up the patients who have been 
released from the neuropsychiatric hospitals and to provide the 
necessary, continuing therapy. It goes without saying that the 
regional neuropsychiatric dispensaries cannot serve all the 
numerous districts in the region, many of which are hundreds 
of kilometers from the regional center. For this reason most of 
the regions are now making arrangements for neuropsychiatric 
offices to be opened in the inter-district or district medical 
centers. 

Inasmuch as the development of the network of dispensaries 
is still under way at the present time, great heterogeneity in the 
structure of the individual dispensaries may be observed de- 
pending on the length of time they have been in existence as 
well as on the peculiarities of local conditions. In addition to 
psychiatric receiving departments, practically all the dispensaries 
have organized anti-narcotics departments which also function 
as methodological centers in the struggle against alcoholism. All 
the dispensaries offer physical therapy—including electro-therapy 
and electrically induced sleep. They have their own oxygen 
chambers and so on. An important part of their therapeutic 
activity involves sustaining therapy of schizophrenic cases to 
prevent relapses. Many dispensaries (the Kuibyshev District 
Dispensary in Moscow, the clinical out-patient department of 
the Kemerovo Regional Neuropsychiatric Hospital, etc.) have 
organized home services and in the early stage of aggravated 
illness administer neuroleptic agents under the daily observation 
of a district psychiatrist and visiting nurse. 

Therapy at the dispensaries is now acquiring greater im- 
portance, whereas hospital care was formerly considered the 
basic and principal form of treatment. The therapeutic effect is 
strengthened by a number of social service measures as well. 
In this respect the work therapy and vocational training con- 
ducted in the work shops of the dispensaries and day hospitals 
are of great importance. 
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The Neuropsychiatric Dispensary of the Moskvoretsky Dis- 
trict in Moscow has launched a valuable undertaking with its 
over-night clinic. 

In view of the fact that not only psychiatric cases but 
patients with borderline forms of mental disease are beginning 
to turn for help to the dispensaries in growing numbers, the 
dispensaries have begun to provide psycho-therapeutic and 
neuro-pathological receiving hours for them. Many of the dis- 
pensaries have also set up children’s neuropsychiatric depart- 
ments, most of which also offer speech therapy for children and 
young people. 

The small lying-in departments of the dispensaries, with 
anywhere from 15 to 100 beds for patients in need of either 
diagnosis or short courses of treatment, are also promoting the 
diagnostic work of the dispensaries. There are not many of 
these (only 37 with 1,450 beds in all) and unfortunately they are 
not always used as intended, receiving instead patients suffering 
from long-term psychic ailments. 

Here is an example: whereas the average length of time a 
patient is kept in the lying-in department at the Ivanovo regional 
dispensary is 15.7 days, and at the Kursk regional dispensary— 
16.5 days, this rises to 65.9 days at the Lipetsk regional dis- 
pensary. This is to be explained by the fact that Lipetsk is a 
newly established region, and its two neuropsychiatric hospitals, 
opened only two or three years ago, are not coping with their 
tasks. 

The growth of the network of neuropsychiatric dispensaries 
in the outlying areas (their number has more than doubled in 
the past three years), as well as the fact that they are now 
extending their services to broader categories of patients, have 
made for a fuller coverage of the population by neuropsychiatric 
services. 

In analyzing the statistics on attendance at the neuropsy- 
chiatric dispensaries, a point that requires particular attention 
is initial attendance. True, “initial attendance” is by no means 
synonymous with “initial morbidity.” Thus in the newly organ- 
ized neuropsychiatric dispensaries in the outlying areas the size 
of initial attendance at dispensaries is chiefly a reflection of 
greater thoroughness in bringing to light mental illness among 
sections of the population to whom this specialized form of 
medical aid was not previously available. 
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The data on initial attendance at the neuropsychiatric dis- 
pensaries which have been functioning for years in Moscow 
will provide a more reliable picture of changes in initial mor- 
bidity. 

That initial morbidity is not on the increase is confirmed 
by the careful record of initial attendance kept at Moscow dis- 
pensaries over the past 18 years, a period in which the process 
of revealing mental cases among the city population was basically 
completed. 


INITIAL ATTENDANCE AT MOSCOW 
DISPENSARIES OF PATIENTS WITH PSYCHIC 
DISORDERS AND BORDERLINE CONDITIONS 

(per 10,000 inhabitants) 


Year Attendance 
1940 54.2 
1946 53.6 
1947 47.1 
1949 40.2 
1950 39.3 
1957 37.0 
1958 37.5 


The increase in clinical attendance is to be explained, on 
the one hand, by the increased availability of therapy, and on 
the other, by the fact that not only mental patients properly 
speaking have begun to come to the clinics for help, but also 
persons who do not have marked psychopathological symptoms 
(those belonging to P. B. Gannushkin’s classification of “minor 
psychiatry’’). 

Such wide coverage of patients is of great prophylactic 
significance, making for early diagnosis of mental illness and 
helping to prevent fixation of the psychoneurotic state and to 
strengthen the compensating mechanisms of the affected in- 
dividual. 

The growth in the number and range of borderline patients 
who come to the dispensaries for help is explained by the marked 
drop in the proportion of those needing hospital care among 
first cases. The number of the latter registered at dispensaries in 
Moscow began to decline even in the prewar period. By 1935 it 
was one-fourth of the 1926 level. 
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Nonetheless, due to the insufficiently developed network of 
neuropsychiatric hospitals, as well as the growth of the network 
of dispensaries and the fact that the process of uncovering psy- 
chiatric cases among the population has by no means been com- 
pleted, a need for more beds for psychiatric cases will still be 
felt for a long time to come. 


It is hardly possible within the confines of a short article 
of this kind to touch on all the varied therapeutic and prophy- 
lactic activities of the neuropsychiatric dispensaries. In recent 
years they have begun to play the role of “main headquarters” 
of the whole network of neuropsychiatric services. The decision 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU and USSR Council of 
Ministers on “Further Improvement of Medical Services and 
Health Protection” points to the need for improving out-patient 
facilities. It also emphasizes the role of the neuropsychiatric 
dispensaries as organizational and methodological centers re- 
sponsible for conducting far-reaching psycho-prophylactic and 
mental hygiene work designed to reduce the number of neuro- 
psychiatric cases. At the present time it is chiefly the children’s 
psychiatric dispensaries which are engaging in systematic 
prophylactic work by participating in the examination of chil- 
dren entering school, offering consultation services and advice 
to doctors and pediatricians at kindergartens and nurseries, and 
disseminating knowledge of mental hygiene among parents and 
teachers. 

The scope of the psycho-prophylactic activity of the dis- 
pensaries must be considerably extended in the future. Its most 
concrete and effective forms at present are the consultation 
services offered by the dispensaries at the district clinics and 
the medical hygiene stations at industrial establishments. By 
going beyond the walls of the neuropsychiatric medical institu- 
tions and establishing closer contacts with the work of the 
general clinics, we can do much to reduce the number of neuro- 
psychiatric cases. 











SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Science and Society in the Atomic Age 


By Academician Nikolai Semyonov 


A leading Soviet physicist and Nobel Prize winner (1956) discusses 
the present role and the potential of science in our highly complex mecha- 
nized age, as well as the role, position and responsibility of the individual 
scientist, under both capitalism and socialism. (Voprosy Filosofii, 1960, 
No. 7—slightly abridged.) 


Social progress is characterized by the extent of man’s 
control over the forces of nature and his ability to exploit them 
in the interests of mankind. An important role in the solution 
of these problems belongs to the natural sciences, which help 
harness the forces of nature, improve production and heighten 
labor productivity. 

Some bourgeois scientists believe that such a definition 
of the social functions of scjence suffers from an excessively 
utilitarian approach and implies a fetishism of production. The 
entire history of science, however, bears out the correctness of 
this definition. It holds good for every stage of social develop- 
ment. The influence that scientific discoveries and their re- 
sulting technical progress exert on life appears in different 
forms under different social and ecomonic systems, particularly 
under modern capitalism and socialism. 

In a socialist society the increase in labor productivity leads 
directly to a higher standard of living, to a shorter working day 
for the people. Thus under socialism, and all the more under 
communism, the social function of science is to attain well- 
being for all. 

Under the capitalist system, however, the direct object of 
improving production and increasing labor productivity is to 
bring greater profits to the owners of the means of production. 

In the final analysis the progress of science depends in the 
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main on the need to increase production. However, science also 
has a special task all its own, the study in depth of nature and 
the discovery of the internal mechanisms of various phenomena. 
In solving fundamental scientific problems scientists are blazing 
ever new trails for harnessing the forces of nature. 

In the last twenty years unprecedented advances have been 
made in the development of science and technology. Natural 
laws have been discovered of which man was once profoundly 
ignorant, new possibilities for the development of production 
have come to light of which no one had the slightest idea in 
the past. The discovery of nuclear chain reaction and thermo- 
nuclear reaction are good examples of this. There was a time 
when there were no signs of these processes in the man-made 
world. As a matter of fact the nuclear chain reaction evidently 
is not a phenomenon that takes place naturally anywhere in 
the universe, while the thermonuclear process exists only in 
the molten suns of the galaxies. Science has brought into being 
a new atomic technology, a new industry. Electrical engineering 
and radio engineering have been created in analogous fashion. 
All this confirms the fact that the role of science in the develop- 
ment of society has increased to such an extent that it may now 
be considered the major force in influencing production. We can 
hardly foresee at what fantastic rate our possibilities for con- 
quering the forces of nature are likely to increase. 

What, then, are the main prospects for the development of 
modern science, what can be its role as an instrument of prog- 
ress? 

It is safe to predict that this progress will, within the next 
thirty or forty years, ensure the complete satisfaction of man’s 
material and spiritual needs, the manysided development of his 
creative forces and capacities. 

One of the major indices of industrial development is the 
output of power, especially of electric power—the more or less 
universal type of energy from the point of view of industrial 
application.* At the present time the average per capita power 
capacity in the world amounts to about 0.1 kilowatt. This is a 

*Electric power may be utilized in virtually all technical processes and 
turned into all other forms of energy. It may be conveniently transported 
over long distances; it may be divided into portions of any size and hence 
utilized without appreciable waste. Electric engines have the highest effi- 
ciency. Electric power makes it possible to attain high speeds and intensity 


in various processes, to improve precision in processing materials and to 
automate production. 
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very low index. With such a power base heavy physical labor 
remains inevitable, especially in underdeveloped countries. It 
must also be borne in mind that so far most of the world’s power 
plants are working on coal, the mining of which entails heavy 
labor.* But the ever greater use of liquid and gas fuels and fis- 
sionable materials will lead not only to a rapid increase in electric 
output but also to easing working conditions. 

Yet these methods of obtaining electric power do not begin 
to measure up to the tremendous potential that will open up 
once we succeed in producing controlled thermonuclear reaction 
and utilizing it on an industrial scale. The work of Soviet, British 
and American physicists has shown that in principle this prob- 
lem can be solved. There is every reason to expect that the ger- 
mane problem of applying controlled thermonuclear reaction 
to the production of electric power will also be technically solved 
within the next two or three decades. Hence there is little doubt 
that eventually nuclear fusion will become one of the main 
sources of energy in our country. 


The practically unlimited reserves of raw material (water) 
for obtaining thermonuclear fuel, the simplicity and safety of 
its production, the colossal power content in a unit of weight, 
the hypothetical possibility of direct transformation of thermo- 
nuclear energy into electricity and the absence of dangerous 
radioactive substances in the released gases will make the thermo- 
nuclear process a truly ideal method of power production, en- 
abling us to utilize this energy in any quantity, in any part of 
the world, and even, if needed, beyond its limits in the bound- 
less spaces of the cosmos. 

Evidently it is not Utopian to assume that by the end of 
the current century or the beginning of the next it will be pos- 
sible to boost the world output of electric power possibly as 
much as a hundredfold—to raise the per capita power capacity 
to ten kilowatts. This will make it possible to electrify all kinds 
of industrial, agricultural and household chores. With a further 
increase in power output, let us say another tenfold, there will 
be the possibility of rational control of climate, since in such a 
case the annual output of energy will equal about five per cent 
of the amount of solar energy absorbed by the earth. 





_ *While it is true that hydroelectric power plants do not suffer from 
this particular shortcoming, they require tremendous expenditures of labor 
for their construction. 
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Energy is merely one of the preconditions for production, 
and hence for the satisfaction of man’s material needs. Another 
is the supply of raw materiais, the demand for which is now 
becoming so acute. Production depends not only on consumption 
of energy but also on the utilization of definite construction 
materials. These are the most conservative items in technical 
progress. They are the substratum of the implements of labor. 
It is no accident that entire historical periods in man’s develop- 
ment are characterized in science by the kind of materials used 
at the time: the Stone, the Bronze and the Iron Ages. 

Our era may well be called the eve of the synthetics age. 
The problem now is to create fundamentally new materials not 
existing in nature and having predetermined properties. Syn- 
thetic polymers are the ideal and universal material which may 
be endowed with the most diversified properties, surpassing the 
properties of familiar natural materials. 

Existing raw material reserves for obtaining synthetic 
polymers make it possible to boost their output immeasurably. 
The main sources of polymers are oil, natural gas, coal, wood, 
straw, etc. With the growth in power output aided by thermo- 
nuclear reaction the consumption of oil, gas and coal in trans- 
port, industry and agriculture, as well as of coal for heating 
purposes, will drop to a minimum. This in turn will make it 
possible, even at the existing rate of fuel production, to obtain 
hundreds upon hundreds of millions of tons of synthetic ma- 
terials. 

Whereas now only a total of 20 to 25 million tons of syn- 
thetic and natural polymeric materials are being produced in 
the entire world, i.e., ten kilograms per capita (exclusive of the 
wood pulp that goes into the production of paper), the above- 
mentioned raw material resources will make it possible to boost 
the per capita production in polymeric materials to 200 or even 
300 kilograms. Everyone’s requirements in regard to clothes, 
shoes, fabrics and household goods, as well as the needs of in- 
dustry and construction, can then be fully met via synthetics. 

The bowels of the earth and the ocean depths are an in- 
exhaustible source of raw materials. We know the structure of 
our planet only to a depth of five or six kilometers. The system- 
atic study of the internal structure of the earth will help solve 
not only cardinal scientific problems bound up with the question 
of the origins of the earth, but will also open up new paths to 
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the tapping of its treasures. Vast exploration of the ocean 
depths, the knowledge of which remains fragmentary to this 
day, will be of great theoretical and practical importance. 


Food is man’s prime requirement. A considerable section 
of mankind today suffers from malnutrition. In some sections 
of the world mass hunger is the inevitable lot of the working 
people. Yet merely by perfecting the methods of fertilization 
and irrigation of land already under cultivation, by raising the 
level of production in line with modern advanced agricultural 
technology, it would be possible to guarantee double the earth’s 
present population sufficient high-quality food. This potential 
is constantly increasing, since the development of electric power 
is making it possible to greatly increase arable areas. There 
is also the possibility of inventing new, infinitely more efficient 
fertilizers. Once the mechanism of heredity has been discovered, 
man will be able to control it and thus open up new paths for 
raising new animal breeds and plant species. 

All these prospects are merely the logical development of 
methods already in existence in agricultural theory and practice. 
Unquestionably, however, science in the next several decades 
will develop fundamentally new, more productive methods of 
obtaining food. Solar energy will of course remain a vast source 
of power for the production of nutritive substances. But the 
possibilities for its utilization will steadily improve. Thus for 
instance it has been discovered recently that there are special 
types of acids which are extremely useful in speeding up the 
growth of many plants and sharply reducing the period of their 
development. Once science understands the mechanism of the 
action of such matter, all sorts of new possibilities will doubtless 
open up for a radical transformation in agriculture. 

The question is constantly coming up of the possibilities of 
using for the production of food the biomass of unicellular algae 
such as chlorella, which contains vast amounts of protein and 
absorbs solar energy with an efficiency of up to ten per cent.* 
Utilizing as initial material both the proteins and carbohydrates 
of these algae and the green mass and wood of various plants, 
ways will be found to process them chemically into more special- 





*We must remember that so far cultivated plants utilize for photo- 
synthesis only 0.5 to 1 per cent (according to Nichiporovich) of the total 
energy of solar radiation falling on the area under cultivation. (See Vest- 
nik Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1954, No. 9, p. 26.) 
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ized proteins, fats and carbohydrates for use in food. In other 
words it will be possible to complete the process of biosynthesis 
outside the living organism. Of course, existing chemical methods 
are insufficient for solving these problems. To obtain proteins 
and nucleic acids with a given structure it is necessary to know 
the mechanisms of biocatalytic processes in the organisms and 
create new, narrower but more effective catalysts of biosynthe- 
sis acting outside the organisms. 

The further progress of chemistry and biology will make 
possible not only an expansion of man’s food resources. The 
creation of entirely new types of machines effecting direct 
transformation of chemical energy into mechanical energy, anal- 
ogous to the process of the contraction and relaxation of muscu- 
lar fibers, may readily be imagined. 

Bear in mind that while creating various structures for 
effecting the most complicated of life’s functions, nature worked 
with very limited means in the selection of initial matter. The 
identical “building materials,” such as pyramidin and purine 
bases for instance, were utilized for the formation of structures 
ensuring both the mechanism of heredity and the one for the 
accumulation of energy necessary for metabolism, particularly 
for muscular contraction. Armed with modern chemistry, man in 
this respect is much richer than mother nature. 

Within the past several decades remarkable successes have 
been scored in the field of chemotherapy, especially in regard to 
the discovery of antibiotics. Many fatal diseases have been elim- 
inated while the danger from others has been considerably 
reduced. In recent years considerable achievements have also 
been made in the surgical field. The indefatigable struggle for 
man’s health will soon make it possible to rid mankind once and 
for all of many diseases that still carry people off in the prime 
of life or undermine their capacity to work. The time is no 
longer far off when the problem of ensuring longevity will also 
be solved. 

Electronics and telemechanics are now developing at so fast 
a rate that the automation of major production processes will 
be possible in the near future. The problems of modern automa- 
tion are being solved by the combined efforts of scientists in 
various fields—mathematicians, physicists, chemists, mechanics 
experts and so forth. It is important to realize that logic is a 
considerable fector here. As a result of the rapid development 
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of mathematical logic in the 20th century a special science, 
technical logic, has been born. Its field is to design discrete tech- 
nical devices. The continued development of this whole complex 
of scientific areas will unquestionably lead to tremendously in- 
creased labor productivity. A real possibility now exists that 
the working day will in the future be reduced to three or four 
hours. Man will then have sufficient free time for intellectual 
and artistic pursuits, for self-improvement and physical culture. 

Work, which at one time created human society, is the very 
basis of man’s life and happiness. It is in this process of creative 
work that people conquer the forces of nature to an ever greater 
extent, freeing themselves from the power of the elements, 
changing the earth’s countenance, transforming themselves and 
their whole life. With constant advances in science and tech- 
nology man’s work assumes an increasingly creative character. 
Perfecting man’s work activity means particularly that he is 
able to free himself from exhausting physical labor, from weary- 
ing, monotonous work based merely on the use of his muscle. 

With the development of automation and electronic com- 
puters the very character of productive labor is changing. Man 
will soon be free of the need to exert direct control over tech- 
nological processes which, basically, are merely automatic, a 
set of timely reactions to routine signals recording the course 
of processes of production. Electronic computers will free him 
from the drudgery of mental labor which requires no creative 
effort and is also to a considerable extent automatic in character. 

The computing machine of the near future will provide 
systematized information, part of it already analyzed. This will 
to a considerable extent increase the potential of man’s crea- 
tivity, for it will free his brain from the necessity of memorizing 
and making preliminary analyses of factual materials, an aspect 
of modern research which today, with the inevitable increase 
of scientific data, is turning scientists into narrow specialists. 
Electronic machines are designed to eliminate this contradiction 
and to provide much greater possibilities than now exist for 
concentrating human effort on what is truly worthwhile. 

Such is the awesome potential that the development of sci- 
ence opens up to us. However, its realization may be ensured 
only under a social system which provides full possibilities for 
the development of society’s productive forces and places science 
at the service of all. Socialism is such a system. Capitalism, on 
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the contrary, not only hampers the development of productive 
forces but frequently also leads to the destruction of tremendous 
material values, while at the same time placing science at the 
service of the selfish interests of a handful of monopolists. 


* * * 


The probiem of the social consequences of scientific progress 
which is attracting the attention of many foreign authors to 
an ever greater extent is being daily discussed in bourgeois 
magazines and books. This is indeed both an important and a 
timely question. 


The practical utilization of atomic energy gave a strong 
impetus to the elaboration of the question of interrelations be- 
tween society and science. The very fact that it was modern 
science which created this unprecedented weapon for mass de- 
struction was taken by many scientists as proof of the anti- 
human, anti-social character of science as a whole. In fact, an 
American sociologist, Bernard Barber, in Science and the Social 
Order (Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1952, p. 208) expresses the 
following point of view: “Science has become for many of us a 
‘social problem’ like poverty and juvenile delinquency, and men 
want to ‘do something about it.’” Not only sociologists but the 
man in the street has begun to look down upon science as an 
almost demoniac force independent of man’s will and conscious- 
ness, a force above society and harmful to it. Certain men of 
letters, among them Aldous Huxley and Gaston Bardet, who 
exert considerable influence on public opinion in the West, take 
the same position. Bardet for instance, in his book Tomorrow 
Is the Year 2000! (Demain, c’est l’'an 2000! Paris, 1952), which 
has created such a stir in France, has appealed to the public to 
return to the state of patriarchal relationships and religious 
faith. He considers modern society and modern technical devel- 
opment as mortal enemies of mankind. No wonder many people 
in the West are convinced that war or peace between nations 
depends on modern military technique itself. 

This pessimistic view of science as a force bringing not 
welfare but harm to mankind finds adherents even among scien- 
tists, quite eminent ones at that. Thus the noted biologist Darwin, 
grandson of the famous Darwin, devoted a whole book to prov- 
ing the following opinion: “. . . there seems absolutely no reason 
to expect any noticeable increase in the sum of human happi- 
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ness” (Charles Galton Darwin, The Next Million Years, Lon- 
don, 1952, p. 162). A typical champion of such a viewpoint is 
the noted American scholar, James B. Conant. His pessimistic 
conclusions are presented in the book Modern Science and Con- 
temporary Man (New York, 1953). 

The reasons for the rise of such conceptions lie in an 
incorrect understanding of the truly ugly traits characteristic 
of the progress of science under capitalism. Important inven- 
tions and discoveries frequently worsen the life of the people, 
depriving them of the values they themselves have created. 

Thus the bourgeois scientist is shocked to see that the direct 
result of the introduction of automation in industry is unem- 
ployment. But he does not understand or does not wish to 
understand the relationship between the social system and 
unemployment, nor does he wish to accept the fact that under 
socialism technical progress does not lead to unemployment; the 
bourgeois scientist lays the entire blame for this phenomenon 
on science and technology per se. Of course, he is drawing a 
wrong conclusion. The hard and fast connection between society 
and science (and technology) consists in the fact that, specifi- 
cally, technical development can lead to increasing the public 
good and to real improvement in the life of the people not under 
all but only under certain specific social conditions. 

The problems of the “social consequences” of science, the 
“social responsibility” of the scientist and “social control over 
science” are closely interconnected; discussion among bourgeois 
scientists shows that they are clearly worried by the social 
consequences of their discoveries. Even so, what most concerns 
these scientists is the very fact of the invention of the atom 
bomb, whose use can play so fatal a role. They literally cherish 
the concept of science and technology as non-social, independent 
forces. But the fact remains that the discovery and the applica- 
tion of atomic energy have demonstrated better than any other 
discovery the social nature of science, the dependence of the 
directions of its development on the interests of society. 

Are men like the noted American physicist Ralph E. Lapp 
correct in viewing atomic energy as a sort of natural calamity 
which they equate with an invasion by Martians, threatening 
the destruction of both the USA and the USSR (Ralph E. Lapp, 
Atoms and People, New York, 1957, p. 171)? It is not atomic 
energy that is dangerous but the fact that the Western powers 
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have turned it into a means of threats and intimidation, into a 
weapon of an aggressive policy. If we attain the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, as the Soviet Union has been steadily propos- 
ing since 1946, then the atom bomb with all the terror it has 
aroused would simply become nonexistent. 

Peaceful use of atomic energy likewise depends on social 
conditions. Thus in countries lagging in technical and economic 
development its utilization for more rapid industrial expansion 
would be impossible without the friendly and unselfish aid of 
certain highly developed industrial powers, since the production 
of atomic energy requires tremendous capital investment, an 
instrument industry and engineering of the highest level, highly 
qualified personnel and so forth. 

It is a matter of record that the highly developed capitalist 
countries are not interested in the integrated industrial devel- 
opment of underdeveloped countries, striving instead to keep 
them as sources of raw materials and purchasers of manufac- 
tured goods. The industrial application of atomic energy, how- 
ever, presupposes precisely such a development. No wonder many 
Western sociologists are skeptical about the possibility of elim- 
inating the gap between the economically highly developed and 
the underdeveloped countries with the aid of broad application 
of atomic energy (see Walter Isard and Vincent Whitney, Atomic 
Power, an Economic and Social Analysis, N.Y., 1952, pp. 189- 
213). 

If we consider other fields where scientific achievements 
may be employed, such as the still remote prospects for the 
control of climate and weather, the dependence of planning in 
these areas on social conditions becomes all the more evident. The 
character and scope of such an undertaking is such that it could 
only be carried out through the planned and coordinated actions 
of all mankind, its only possible object being the satisfaction of 
the material needs of the people. 

The question of the responsibility which an individual sci- 
entist bears for the social consequences of his discoveries is a 
complicated one. The state of modern science being what it is 
makes it possible to utilize almost any discovery or invention 
for military purposes. Whereas in the last century a dividing 
line between military and purely industrial inventions could 
be precisely drawn, now this line is eradicated. This is especially 
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true for such new technical developments as atomic energy, 
automation and cybernetics. 

It now becomes clear that the social system and the social 
groups possessing state power bear responsibility for both the 
direction taken by research and the practical implementation 
of its results. It is they who are responsible for the utilization 
of the power of the atomic nucleus for military purposes, for the 
use of cybernetics machines for calculations of a military char- 
acter. It is therefore absurd even to raise the question of “con- 
trol over science.” Control must be over the actions of those 
individuals and groups upon whom the application of science in 
society depends. It goes without saying that in a society where 
power is in the hands of the people such control is no problem. 

The noted mathematician Norbert Wiener suggested that 
scientists organize a so-called system of “self-control,” pledging 
themselves not to publish a single line of what may serve the 
purposes of the militarists. This high-minded but naive desire 
can never be put into effect. It was quickly pointed out to Wiener 
that in such a case the scientist would be forced to relinquish 
summing up the results of his work. In suggesting that science 
be developed without concomitant industrial development Bert- 
rand Russell himself recognized the completely Utopian char- 
acter of his project. Such proposals fail to take into account 
that the entire complex of problems dealing with the social or 
anti-social aspects of modern science, of its responsibility to 
mankind or its beneficial service to the people, in reality far 
transcends the competence of the scientists. Naturally these men 
have the responsibility, as members of society and the ones 
best informed as to the potential of science, to insist that it be 
applied in the interest of the common good. But first they must 
give up the concept of science as a force independent of society. 
Otherwise their sincerest desire to defend mankind against the 
dangers implicit in its achievements will again lead to slogans 
on the order of the one issued by a number of American scien- 
tists on the necessity of declaring a moratorium on discoveries 
and inventions. 

There is yet another, equally important aspect of the un- 
breakable link between society and science with all its techniques. 
The entire potential of modern science, its rate of development, 
depend in large part on the character of the social structure 
of a given society. Let us consider the phenomenon of automa- 
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tion: universal automation will radically change the character 
of the worker’s labor, for he will no longer be merely an adjunct 
of the machine. He will to an ever greater degree be free to turn 
from direct participation in technological operations and con- 
centrate on general management of the production process. From 
a technical viewpoint this becomes more and more true. Yet in 
some parts of the world he remains, economicaliy, merely an 
appendage to the machine, for the machine he operates personi- 
fies an economic force alien to him and dominating him. Thus 
a clear contradiction arises. 


Control of the automated production process demands, more 
than any other form of productive labor, initiative, independ- 
ence and a creative attitude toward work on the part of the 
worker. It calls for an awareness of the responsibility he bears 
for the decisions he takes. He must control his own actions and 
be thoroughly interested in the efficiency of the entire machine 
process. Can a worker entering an automated plant exclusively 
for the sake of earning a living have such an attitude toward 
his job, especially if the development of automation, like every 
rationalization of production, threatens him in addition with 
the loss of his job? Even bourgeois specialists are likely to give 
a negative answer to this question, as witness Human Relations 
for Management; the Newer Perspective, edited by Edward C. 
Bursk (Harper’s, New York, 1956, pp. 34-35). 


* oa & 


In the 20th century science has completely ceased being 
the affair of single individuals. A characteristic feature of its 
development in the last several decades is that the work of 
scientists is planned and directed in one form or another by 
society. This is self-evident. Yet many bourgeois scientists and 
sociologists deny this and talk about the independence of science 
and its development from society, about the scientist’s “freedom 
of creative work.” 

The arguments of the British sociologist Baker are typi- 
cal in this respect. He argues that art, music and science have 
as their first function their own ends, and as the second—to 
make the mind less helpless and prouder and, thus, help solve 
problems which are not connected with them, as for instance, 
“giving solace in unhappiness” (John R. Baker, Science and 
the Planned State. New York, 1945, p. 102). 
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One of the chief reasons given in defense of such views is 
the assertion that the development of science allegedly depends 
only on the creative intuition of the scientist, on “the freedom 
of his work,” which by its very nature does not permit any 
interference from without. In defending this thesis, a number 
of Western scientists come out sharply against any basic plan- 
ning in scientific research. They identify any attempt to include 
scientific research in a general economic plan with “compulsion,” 
with “totalitarian methods” of management and denial of “the 
freedom of science.” Scientists, according to some Western in- 
tellectuals, are objective seekers after eternal truth, independent 
of society and its needs. 

What can be said of this concept? 

The very idea of “the individual freedom of the scientist” 
and “the freedom of creative effort” in such an interpretation 
is a myth. This is especially evident at the present time. Since the 
researcher lives within society and is a member of that society, 
isn’t it the society which directs his creative efforts? The con- 
cept of the brilliant lone scientist sitting at his desk or laboring 
in a primitive laboratory to determine the fate of science has 
by now become an anachronism. Scientific endeavors in the 
field of natural science require large staffs and larger funds, 
funds provided by the state or by private endowment. 

In all countries science is directly or indirectly subsidized 
by either industry or the state. In capitalist countries scientific 
research is to a considerable degree determined by the interests 
of private firms; it depends on the competitive struggle waged 
by them. Quite often scientific research is financed by private 
individuals, by philanthropists who sometimes themselves inter- 
fere in the affairs of science. Such are the real facts of life, and 
therefore to claim that science is “free” from social needs and 
demands is, to say the least, superficial. In the USSR society and 
the state plan the course of scientific research; the main trends 
in the work of Soviet scientists are included in the general 
economic plan. Indeed the successful development of modern 
science and technology requires precisely such a centralized and 
coordinating direction. 

Science cannot help but serve society, cannot help but de- 
pend on it whether the scientist likes it or not. Conscious plan- 


ning on a state scale only confirms and consolidates this objective 
situation. 
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Intuition, creative imagination and the determined purpose- 
fulness of individual scientists are of course as substantially 
important as ever. But today the talent of the outstanding 
scientist shows mainly through the work of the group connected 
with him, through the school he has created, through his ties 
with production. 

Does this limit the possibilities of each man’s own creative 
endeavors? As the experience of the USSR has demonstrated, 
it only stimulates initiative to an extraordinary degree—always 
providing that the scientist’s mind is focused on solving truly 
important problems. When given active help by the state, with 
a whole army of pupils and colleagues enthusiastically support- 
ing his ideas and helping elaborate his hypotheses and theories, 
the gifted scientist’s ideas are quickly translated first into theo- 
retical, then practical results. This is how Soviet scientists 
understand “the freedom of creative work.” 

At times the arguments of Western scientists are aimed 
directly against the organization of science in the USSR. For 
years certain Americans have tried to prove that our country 
has chosen a false path for its scientific development. Detlev 
W. Bronk, in his article “Science and Humanity,” (Science, 
Vol. 109, No. 2837, 1949, pp. 477-82) wrote in part: “Despite 
the fantasies of scientific planners in and out of Russia, I should 
be surer of the social value of a mere score of scientists who are 
free to investigate and explain the facts of nature than of a 
thousand who are organized for the solution of a directed end.” 
In recent years, it is true, such voices are fewer and fewer. And 
no wonder. The brilliant successes of Soviet science have proved 
the superiority and advanced character of its organization, 
at the same time demonstrating that the planning of scientific 
work and the spirit of collectivism not only do not hamper but 
on the contrary stimulate both the scientists’ personal initiative 
and the solution of fundamental problems. 

In the opinion of certain Western scientists our state and 
society are directing our science along purely utilitarian paths, 
thus fatally limiting freedom of creative endeavor. But this does 
not correspond to the facts. The possibilities for free scientific 
creative activity are guaranteed in our country more than any- 
where else in the world, and this pertains not only to the appli- 
cation of science to the national economy but also to pure 
research. 
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Almost immediately after the October Revolution the atten- 
tion of the Soviet state and of the Communist Party was directed 
toward providing all the necessary conditions for the elabora- 
tion of theoretical foundations for our science and technology. 
In 1919-20 Academician Pavlov’s institute, Academician Ioffe’s 
institute and a number of other research establishments were 
set up and charged with the task of developing the theoretical 
foundations of mathematics, physics and biology. The initiative 
of scientists in the theoretical field, even when their work was 
not directly connected with tasks of a practical character, was 
supported by our state and the Communist Party. 

Of course, our scientists always strove and continue to 
strive to be useful to our state and our people, participating to 
the best of their ability in building a communist society. They 
saw and they see in this unity with the people the highest and 
the most complete embodiment of their own hopes, their initia- 
tive and their scientific endeavors. The great strength of our 
science lies precisely in this. Yet to this very day Western intel- 
lectuals cannot understand this simple truth. 

There is another important aspect to the understanding of 
the problems of a scientist’s “free creative activity.” The more 
persons with a taste for and an ability to specialize in science 
are able to realize their ambition, the greater the possibility of 
large-scale scientific research. - 

In our country everyone who wishes to may receive a higher 
education. On graduating from college the young man or woman 
who has shown scientific ability may join one of the country’s 
numerous scientific institutions. 

The socialist system helps develop to the utmost the initi- 
ative of the individual scientist, at the same time utilizing 
scientific achievements for the good of all. Therein lies the 
secret of the achievements of Soviet science. Viewed against 
the background of today’s need for technical development, the 
concept of free enterprise and the battles between rival monop- 
olies stand out as anachronisms. The future fate of these obso- 
lete bases of economic life is clear. 

The society of the future is based on collectivism and ra- 
tional planning. Only under such conditions can science fulfill 
its unlimited potential and serve the welfare of mankind. 




















Cybernetics Applied to 
Legal Problems 


By N. D. Andreyev and D. A. Kerimov 


The possibilities of applying cybernetics in the Soviet legal system are 
discussed in this article from the leading Soviet philosophy journal. (Vo- 
prosy Filosofii, 1960, No. 7, abridged.) 


Now that it is established as a method of investigation in the 
field of natural science, cybernetics is penetrating into the hu- 
manities. One example of this is machine translation, a rapidly 
advancing adjunct of linguistics. All over the world attempts 
are also being made to apply cybernetics to the solution of legal 
problems. In fact, an international conference on standards for 
a common language for machine research and translation held 
in the United States in Cleveland, Ohio, in September 1959 
heard a paper by Prof. L. E. Allen, Toward a Procedure for 
Detecting and Controlling Syntactic Ambiguity in Legal Dis- 
course. Though timely, the paper seemed to us limited in scope 
and failed to meet the practical needs of jurisprudence. 

We all know that legal procedures entail a large number 
of time-consuming problems, the solution of which could be 
greatly expedited by the use of efficient cybernetics devices. 
Some of these problems are the organization of a legal informa- 
tion service, certain aspects of the writing and codification of 
laws, establishing uniformity in judicial practice, examination 
of material for judicial purposes and so forth. 

In dealing with questions of writing, codification, inter- 
pretation and implementation of the law it is essential to have 
constantly available a wide range of reliable reference material. 
This may be properly guaranteed only with the setting up of 
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an adequate information service. An ideal solution would be a 
cybernetics machine for legal reference—one which could accu- 
mulate and summarize a practically unlimited number of entries 
not only on all-Union law but also on the laws of our Union 
Republics, of other socialist countries and, to whatever degree 
is necessary, the laws of capitalist countries as well as interna- 
tional law. In addition such a machine could supply any of this 
information on request. 

As we build our communist society, millions of Soviet citi- 
zens participate in discussions of important bills. During such 
nation-wide exchanges the working people send in vast amounts 
of concrete suggestions, observations and proposals aimed at 
arriving at the best possible solutions to the questions raised. 

Cybernetics machines could be used to ensure comprehen- 
sive and prompt tabulation of all these suggestions and proposals. 
Eventually the proposals would have to be digested and conclu- 
sions drawn from them by human beings—in this case the 
legislators—but the preliminary technical work could be consid- 
erably expedited. The use of cybernetics devices would also mean 
that pertinent material could be stored in systematic order and 
opinions which, for one or another reason, are not reflected in 
the new laws but might be useful at some later date would thus 
not be wasted. 

When in drafting a bill we are confronted with a variety 
of problems, it becomes important to be able to compare the 
content, form and proposed methods with regulations covering 
similar situations in the legislative systems of other countries 
or other historical periods. As a rule, due to the tremendous 
volume of material that requires analysis, this work often lacks 
thoroughness and depth. Cybernetics machines capable of select- 
ing the needed data from a vast accumulated mass of material 
would greatly facilitate this process. In most cases the selection 
would be carried out in accordance with standard criteria pro- 
vided for in the design of the computer. But new criteria which 
might vary from time to time in accordance with our needs 
would not be excluded. To meet such exigencies the reference 
machine would be equipped with a control device capable of 
performing combined operations more complex than the set 
minimum of regular operations. 

Codification of Soviet law is a most urgent task. Codifica- 
tion implies a series of preliminary operations such as registra- 
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tion of the legal material to be codified, deletion of acts formally 
cancelled by the proper authorities, deletion of acts which 
have expired but are still on the books and finally deletion of 
acts which, though not formally repealed, have in fact lost force 
due to the legislation that has superseded them. Sometimes this 
applies to separate clauses of valid acts. Another essential 
aspect of the problem is to eliminate repetition of separate acts 
and clauses to be codified, to eliminate contradictions between 
them and to group them according to content. 

If computers are to be used to handle these auxiliary opera- 
tions in preparation for codification of the law, designers will 
have to take into account the variability of criteria for selecting 
legislative material. They must also establish criteria for han- 
dling such questions as discovering contradictions between acts 
and between clauses and for concretizing limitation of power 
in respect to time, spheres of action and groups of persons. 
Other specific factors will also come up. All this means that the 
operational programs of legal computers, and most particularly 
their control devices, will have to meet the most exacting 
demands. 

On the whole the prospects are promising. The machines 
would make possible comprehensive accumulation and prelim- 
inary systematization of data needed to draw generalized con- 
clusions from countless court cases, to point up common errors 
in judicial practice and summarize statistics in relation to vari- 
ous offenses. 

Finally, computers can be widely used in the examination 
of documents. Judicial audit, attestation of the authenticity of 
documents in accordance with given formal attributes, estab- 
lishment of authorship on the basis of graphological or stylistic 
features and other similar operations could be handled in this 
manner. 

The use of cybernetics machines for solving these and 
similar problems requires thorough preparation. First, an in- 
formation code language would have to be devised for each 
branch of law employing the machines as well as for the legal 
materials which would undergo preliminary processing by th 
computers. . 

Cybernetics machines operate with figures or codes. To 
solve legal problems would require an elaborated algorithm. 
This would in turn require a detailed language of symbols to 
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record the algorithm. A system would have to be devised for 
recording in clear-cut command language—language that could 
be easily adjusted to the code of the machine—any algorithms 
representing legal information. 

There are at least five problems which must be solved 
before an adequate code language for a legal computer can be 
worked out. First, a system of attributes must be agreed upon 
to form the basis for classification of the legal material to be 
fed into the computer. As an example, in working out the basis 
for storing information, the law of each given country would have 
to be designated by a permanent code number and retained in a 
fixed section of storage cells. This would ensure a quick reply 
to a request for information on the law of any particular coun- 
try. Each legal institute would have a similar permanent code 
number. Finally, with both attributes set, the machine would 
be capable of supplying all the information available on the 
laws of the desired country. 

Operational attributes may differ considerably, but they 
may be used in a large variety of combinations. For example, 
the system may include such subdivisions as validity of certain 
legal regulations in regard to diverse sections of a country, 
diverse groups of people, organizations, administrative bodies 
and officials, or even restrictions based on sex, age, matrimonial 
status. : 

The preliminary selection of information to be fed into the 
computer is the job of the expert; the machine in operation 
does not alter the volume of the information fed into it. In 
contrast to this, the problems to be discussed next deal with the 
particular criteria of selection to be used in accepting what is 
fed into the machine, i.e., admitting only necessary information 
to the computer memory. Obviously the volume of information 
fed into the machine will be much greater than the information 
picked up by it. 

Selective criteria too may differ widely. The simplest is the 
one which determines the validity of legal regulations in time. 
Next comes the specialized problem of establishing mechanically 
which of the legal acts or articles that have been fed into the 
computer have lost force and which continue to remain in effect. 
For example, in the course of work on codification of law the 
machine will easily be able to detect in the mass of legislative 
information those regulations which have either been cancelled 
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by subsequent acts or have simply expired. The next problem 
would be to establish a system of attributes which would specify 
the term of legal instructions, or to work out a method for 
detecting these attributes in the legal text while it is being 
analyzed by the machine and thus to determine the algorithms 
which could collate the identified attributes and establish whether 
or not certain legal instructions are still in force. 

Detecting repetitions in the legislative material is another 
criterion to be established. The machine could without trouble 
very quickly scan accumulations of material for detecting not 
only formal repetitions but also, despite somewhat different 
wording, repetitions in text. However, decisions as to which 
repeated provisions of the proposed bills should be confirmed 
and which deleted must rest with the legislative organs. In such 
cases the special problem will be to work out a condensed form 
for codification or, to put it more exactly, to establish specific 
methods for designating the component parts of iegal documents 
in a way that will enable the machine to detect coinciding clauses. 

The next criterion would involve checking the material to 
be fed into the computer for internal contradictions. A grapho- 
logical examination for judicial purposes can be used as an 
illustration. First, part of the text would have to be fed into 
the machine for analysis by an electrical reader. The number 
characteristics of the handwriting features would then be stored 
in the computer memory. When other parts of the text were fed 
into the machine, the computer would check whether these had 
the same number characteristics as the sample. Different char- 
acteristics would indicate a different handwriting. 

Finally, the material to be fed into the machine would be 
analyzed from the angle of whether or not it corresponded to 
permanently stored data. We may cite a situation where the 
algorithm of collation would be used to check whether all the 
judgments and sentences passed in individual cases corresponded 
to the aggregate of permanently stored decisions adopted in 
pertinent circumstances by the Plenary Sessions of the Supreme 
Court of the USSR. To solve this or similar problems it would 
be necessary to work out a system of attributes that would 
enable the computer to establish whether the information fed 
into it for purposes of comparison corresponded with the per- 
manently stored information. The next step would be to deter- 
mine the algorithm for detecting consistency or lack of it. 
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The special problems discussed above are only some of those 
which will inevitably arise. They are offered by way of a pre- 
liminary approach in the hope that they will attract the attention 
of scientists. 

We have never entertained the thought that the use of 
mathematical apparatus and computer techniques in solving 
legal matters would in any way affect the content of the science 
of law. The application of cybernetics to legal problems is after 
all only a mechanical aid, and the right to make choices and 
adopt decisions is invariably reserved for man. The machine 
can never replace man, and this is particularly true of such 
provinces as the state and the law, where the responsibility for 
making decisions and taking action rests wholly with him. 








Men and Machines at the Chessboard 


By Mikhail Botvinnik 


A former world chess champion, who is also an electrical engineer, 
presents his views on the nature of this game and discusses the possibilities 
of creating chess-playing automatic machines. (Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
January 3, 1961.) 


What is chess? This is a very old question to which some 
people prefer to give witty but empty answers, while others play 
it safe and define it as a mixture of game, art and science. 

These definitions cannot satisfy the student. The question 
demands a clear-cut answer. 

It can definitely be said that chess is not a science. Whereas 
science must study the laws of nature, society or thought, chess 
is only a historically evolved conventional system. Of course, 
there is an element of science in chess but it plays the same 
kind of subsidiary role as it does in art and in sports. Nobody 
will claim that athletics is a science merely because a runner 
is trained on the basis of the findings of sports medicine. 

Chess can be either a game or an art. I will run a bit ahead 
of my story and say that chess is always a game, whereas earlier 
it was only a game. However, as people gradually acquired a 
deeper knowledge of chess and learned to value its beauty, and 
when games were played which provided followers with real 
esthetic pleasure for decades afterwards, chess ceased to be 
only a game. 

Putting it briefly, a chess player always plays a game, but 
he creates a work of art when and only when his game continues 
to live on. 

That is why chess is always a game, which sometimes 
becomes an art. 

Art must reflect reality in specific artistic forms. This ex- 
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plains why art critics simply shrug their shoulders when told 
that chess is an art. “How can you say this?” they ask. “Chess 
doesn’t reflect reality; it’s simply a system conceived by hu- 
mans.” 

It seems to me that this rather widespread misconception 
stems from a superficial approach to the matter. We see a board, 
chess pieces and a conventional pattern, and it seems to us that 
this is the content of chess. But this is the same as saying that 
a violin and a bow are music—a patent absurdity. 

Chess devotees admire the creative, logical aspects of a 
man’s thought and can perceive these in specific patterns of 
the chess idiom. 

We judge the nature of a chess master, his ability, ingenu- 
ity, imagination, profoundness of thought, perseverance and 
energy through his games on the chessboard. In watching an 
exciting game or working on an interesting combination a real 
chess devotee derives esthetic pleasure. The beauty of chess and 
the emotions so familiar to all chess fans are evoked by the 
strict, accomplished and forceful positions which make up an 
interesting game. A chess player admiring masterpieces of the 
game thus admires human thinking. 

And so chess is both art and calculation. A machine can 
also handle calculations. But can it produce works of art? Is it 
possible to build a computer which would be a chess expert? 
Can there be a successful match between robot and human 
Grandmasters? Norbert Wiener, the “father of cybernetics,” 
has replied to these questions in the negative. It goes without 
saying that his views deserve the utmost attention. 

I recently heard Mikhail Tal’s statement that it was im- 
possible to make such a machine. This statement, however, was 
based on intuition, and its author is an “interested party.” 

A prominent Soviet expert on cybernetics machines said on 
one occasion that in principle a chess robot could be built, but 
its size would be comparable to that of the new University in 
Moscow. 

Why is it that man has learned to create machines solving 
the most complicated mathematical problems at high speed and 
at the same time has been unable to create a robot chess player? 

Hasn’t the work of researchers become so much easier with 
the help of computers? How we engineers suffered only 25 years 
ago! As a student then I took part in solving the problem of 
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stability linked with the project of the Byelorussian power grid. 
It took about three months to solve this problem with the aid 
of approximate calculations. 

Computers now solve such problems without human assist- 
ance in a matter of minutes or hours, but these are relatively 
narrow problems. Historically speaking, these are the tasks for 
which the first types of these machines have been created. 

But now that the subject has turned to the construction of 
machines capable of tackling broad problems, including that of 
playing a good game of chess, we are told that the precise solu- 
tion of such a problem requires a machine of such fantastic 
dimensions, having to compute so many variants, that it would 
find itself experiencing “time trouble” after the second move. 
A ten-move chess problem involving four pieces—a King and 
Rook versus a King and Rook—would require three quadrillion 
operations! 

Even a computer with a capacity of one million operations 
per second would require a terribly long time to solve this 
problem. 

Experimental robots have been made to cope with two-move 
and three-move problems; the size of the chessboard has been 
reduced. But these are not really solutions of the problem. 

Before we try to understand why a robot requires so much 
time, let us digress for a moment and examine the process of 
thinking of a chess player. All of us know that a chess player 
is never able to calculate all possible variants but studies only 
two, three or four moves. He does this through intuition, on the 
basis of past experience, and so on. If we take into consideration 
that a chess game continues, on an average, for 40 moves, it 
means that a player must analyze about 100 initial moves. 

But what kind of moves are they? Herein lies the secret of 
a player’s ability, if we abstract from everything else connected 
with the practical form of chess. It may happen that both con- 
testants choose 99 moves which are the same, and they diverge 
only on the 100th. In this case, the man with a more penetrating 
mind wins. 

Of course, altogether, a player analyzes much more than 
100 moves in a game. Even if an average of two or three moves 
of a variant should be examined, the number of analyzed moves 
would be quite impressive. I repeat, the figure 100 represents 
only the initial stage of analysis. 
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We must also bear in mind that in his calculations a player 
does not see all 64 squares of the board but, say, 8 to 16. This 
substantially lightens the task of analysis in the course of a 
game. 

It should also be noted that players do not pay attention to 
every single chess piece. Their calculations involve 3 to 6 pieces 
instead of the aggregate number of 25 to 30. This makes the 
job of analyzing positions still easier. 

Thus, in the course of a game a chess player analyzes the 
movements of a limited number of pieces over a limited area 
of the board. He analyzes the moves of only the clashing pieces 
and only on those squares where these clashes are possible. In 
other words, he concentrates on those of his pieces which in- 
teract with those of his opponent and on the spots where this 
interaction is possible. 

But how can he check on whether or not he has chosen the 
proper pieces and spots? There is one way of doing this, and 
I believe that all chess masters try to use it. I shall call it pro- 
visionally the “method of checking or consecutive approxima- 
tions.” A chess master chooses a move and analyzes it; should 
new pieces or new squares be brought into play during the 
analysis, the collected information is used in repeated examina- 
tions, etc. An analysis, repeated several times, makes it possible 
to determine accurately (or—alas!— inaccurately) the inter- 
acting pieces and squares, after which a clean slate of calcula- 
tions can be undertaken. 

You have probably guessed by now why Norbert Wiener 
was not altogether correct. All this time computer-makers have 
been producing precise machines, and they intended to build a 
precise robot chess player. Unfortunately, it is hardly possible 
to turn out a super-mechanical chess player. But why shouldn’t 
we try instead to create a machine which thinks and makes 
mistakes like human Grandmasters? The task of calculating 
variants would be a million times easier and it would be possible 
in practice to solve the problem with existing technology. 

In other words, as long as we continue trying to produce 
a super-mechanical chess player we shall meet with failure, 
whereas it will be possible to solve our task by trying to create 
a robot “in our own image.” 

Of course, great difficulties will arise in the programming 
of this machine. For instance, how can we create a machine 
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to analyze chess “in a human way” when we ourselves don’t 
know exactly how a chess player analyzes the game? And we 
will never know until we start building such machines. Up till 
now there was simply no need to study a chess player’s process 
of thinking. When people begin to set up programs similar to 
that of the thinking of a chess player, the machine, or rather, 
its “chess thinking” errors, will be revealed. By testing different 
programming methods we shall learn the way chess masters 
think. 

Incidentally, a chess robot will also be able to hold its own 
in a match against a human adversary because of its excellent 
memory and enviable stamina. It will be unaffected by noise in 
the tournament hall and will remain indifferent to commentaries 
of chess journalists. 

All this is no fantasy. The time will come when mechanical 
chessmen will be awarded the title of International Grandmaster 
at FIDE congresses, and we will conduct two world champion- 
ship matches, one for humans and the other for robots. The 
latter tournament, naturally, will not be between machines, but 
between their creators. 

And one final point. The task of programming these ma- 
chines, of determining the way a chess player thinks can be 
solved only by the joint efforts of chess experts, mathematicians, 
psychologists, and other scientific personnel. 











Old Vic in Moscow 
By A. Solodovnikov 


This is a Soviet drama critic’s reaction to a recent Moscow performance 
of Macbeth by the British Old Vic theater company. (Pravda, January 19, 
1961—slightly abridged.) 


The flamboyant purple of royal robes, the blood-red glimmer 
of the setting sun, the black attire of the hardened criminals 
with whom evil doing is a habit, the massive, clear-cut forms of 
medieval castles.... 

Shakespeare’s tragedy Macbeth as produced by Old Vic 
has been set in strict, precisely defined forms which are, how- 
ever, imbued with human passion and the undying will of its 
heroes for action. On the Moscow scene we have been able to see 
Shakespeare in the interpretation of one of the oldest British 
theatrical companies faithful to the classical tradition but ready 
to experiment in search of modern forms. 

Shakespeare, we may note, is Old Vic’s specialty. This com- 
pany has more than once produced all the plays of this great 
dramatist. Special Shakespeare festivals are outstanding land- 
marks in the history of this theater. One of the merits of Old 
Vic which distinguishes it from the modern British commercial 
theater is its effort to preserve the tradition of British theatri- 
cal realism, its serious approach to drawing up a repertory, 
the thorough staging of each performance and the striving to 
form a more or less permanent company with a permanent group 
of performers. 

Macbeth is a Michael Benthall production. This gifted artist 
is a man of considerable stage experience. He has worked much 
not only on Shakespeare and other dramatists but has also pro- 
duced quite a few operas and ballets. The plasticity of the heroes 
of this Shakespearean tragedy, the sculptural molding of the 
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staging, the skillful use of lighting, as well as the ingenious 
composition of the mass scenes on the small area of the stage 
—all these graphically reveal the rich and diverse experience 
and the vast creative powers of the producer. 

The directors of Macbeth have a profound knowledge of 
the laws of theatrical expressiveness. Despite the sparing use 
of color they invariably find a means of singling out what is 
important, of naturally focusing the public’s attention on the 
key points in the staging, in the thought or the monologue. The 
designer Michael Annals is always in harmony with the pro- 
ducer and is available for help at any moment. Their complete 
fusion is one of the secrets of the forceful impact produced on 
the spectator by many of the scenes and the general monumental 
style of decoration and performance.... 

The second act and the brilliant final scene of the tragedy 
are, perhaps, most effective. The stage set at different levels 
offers opportunities for presenting in high relief the second act 
with Macbeth and Lady Macbeth in the flush of regal power, in 
the grandeur of royal robes and, at the same time, in a state 
of internal confusion and uncertainty caused by the visions of 
their unclear conscience. The elaborate and well played scenes 
presenting the main personalities of the play stand out even more 
sharply against the background of indistinct courtiers summoned 
to the feast by the new sovereign. In the final scene the skillful 
introduction of the duel between Macbeth and Macduff and, 
later, of the converging ring of avengers by whose swords Mac- 
beth meets his end, is really astounding. The high professional- 
ism, discipline, hard work and creative endurance of the British 
actors are praiseworthy. 

Insofar as skill is concerned, in the ability to penetrate into 
the depth of the image through the art of emotional impersona- 
tion, Paul Rogers is particularly distinguished as Macbeth. He 
has an actor’s wonderful gifts: a rich flexible voice, superb 
plasticity, physical endurance combined with profound tempera- 
ment and sincerity which enable him step by step to unfold 
the complex and contradictory nature of Macbeth and his gradual 
internal degeneration. The end of Macbeth, therefore, appears 
as the inevitable outcome of a long chain of crimes. 

Barbara Jefford as Lady Macbeth produces a strong, deep 
impression, although in the first two acts there is a touch of 
monotony. This is the result not so much of the limited range of 
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the actress as of the straightforward manner in which she re- 
veals the aspirations and feelings of the ambitious lady. The 
true potentialities of Barbara Jefford as a tragic actress were 
fully revealed in the final scenes when she portrayed the agonies 
caused by her visions. 

The Moscow spectator was somewhat disconcerted by the 
overemphasis on the scenes of bloodshed in the tragedy. Blood- 
stained faces, hands and daggers appeared time and again and 
overstepped the bounds of good taste. Perhaps these scenes may 
be necessary to excite the Western spectator. The Soviet specta- 
tor is used to more refined means of revealing the tragic, and 
internal psychological conflicts arouse his emotions much more 
than these naturalistic details. 

These observations are the frank, straightforward and 
friendly opinion of Moscow theater-lovers and are an expression 
of their genuine admiration for the superb skill of the British 
actors and producers. We remember well the hospitality and 
kind response of the London public during the tour of the Bolshoi 
and Moscow Arts Theater. From the very first days of their visit 
our guests have been accorded a most hearty welcome on the part 
of Muscovites. 

We are thankful to Old Vic—this outstanding British thea- 
ter company—for presenting Shakespeare in his severe beauty 
and restrained force which reveal the unfading radiance of 
this great British dramatist’s creations. 











Is It Different at Your House? 
By V. A. Aleinikova 


Parents who permit young children indiscriminate TV fare have appar- 


ently been a matter of concern to educators in the USSR. The poem and 
cartoon reprinted here from a nursery school journal illustrate one approach 
used to cope with the problem. (Doshkolnoye Vospitaniye, 1960, No. 10.) 





Nursery school is out for the day 

Sonny is home—but refuses play 

Picture books, toys do not tempt him, you see 
He’s waiting for Daddy to start the TV. 


Whatever the picture, no matter how gory 

He won’t be forbidden to follow the story 

His Mommie will tell you, why not, saints alive? 
He’s not a teenager—he’s only just five! 


And so he’s permitted to view by the hour 
Whatever is beamed from the studio tower 
Agog, overwrought to the umpteenth degree 
He watches disasters and shootings with glee. 


He’s glued to his seat till the screen has gone dead 
And finally Mommie will tuck him in bed... 


The house is in darkness, the family sleeps 

When the nightmares begin. The child tosses and weeps 
He dreams of the chase, of sword and of fire 

He chokes, he has started to shake and perspire. 


Next morning he’s fretful, a whiner and mean 
And who is the villain? The TV machine. 


So please keep in mind, all you daddies and mamas 
Kids need children’s programs, not bloodthirsty dramas. 
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